he or 
gene ‘ Foothall 


DAYTONA — a 
INTERNATIONAL 


SCIROCCO. 
GERMAN SPORTSCAR, 
ITALIAN-STYLE.@ 


We knew we had a winning combination. Because we were going to produce a true 
sportscar with absolutely impeccable credentials. German engineering and Italian styling. We 
gave this automobile a 1.6 liter overhead cam €ngine. And outon the track, 
it stormed from 0 to 50 ina mere 7.5 seconds, It knew its way aro corner, too. Front-wheel 
drive, rack-and-pinion steering, and front disc ‘brakes for respons 9pping. 

ot phardle To match thi s kind of performance we wanted 
outstanding design. We went to Signor Giuc ie ged ma 
automotive styling. And the rene ‘ uca 


The EPA estimates that with ay transmission Sot 0 9} tin 
pent on how and. where you 


39 mpg highway, 25 city. (Actual mileage may vary, depe en 
drive, optional equipment, and the condition of your cae eae 


Bic 
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Eagles Edition Editorial Offices 
Veterans Stadium, Philadelphia, Pa. 19148 
Editor: Chick McElrone 


Our team makes 


going to the 
game a lot 
more fun. 


At the Philadelphia Hilton Inn, 
we're another team of professionals. 
Like the ones you watch in the 
Philadelphia sports complex. And 
we're right next door. 

With superb dining 'til midnight 
in the elegant William Penn Dining 
Room. Warm leather and brass. 

Or have an evening of entertain- 
ment and dancing next door in the 
lively Ship’s Tavern. Potent spirits, 
live music and a nautical atmosphere. 

How about a quick sandwich? In 
the Whistle Stop we serve every- 
thing from breakfast to late night 
snacks. 

Stop by and watch our team 
in action. 


PHILADELPHIA 
HILTON INN 


Where the sports are. 
755-9500 


Even after defeat, a person 
hungers. Below is a list of 
restaurants that appease 
great hunger and quench 


Giitime fp 
great thirst. They also welcome the 
American Express® Card. Go eat. 


Grand Coach Grille. Rt. 73, Maple 
Shade, N.J. 215-NE 7-5885 or 609-235- 
8550. Specialty of house—satisfied 
customer. Consistently good American 
cuisine. Offering a full selection of 
meat and seafood entrees, served in a 
relaxed family atmosphere. Open 
seven days a week. 


Charley‘s Other Brother. Rt. 537, 
Jobstown Rd., Mt. Holly, N.J. 609-261- 
1551. Item menu ranges from prime 
rib to fresh seafood served in a 
Victorian atmosphere. Music nightly. 


Captains’ Table. Rt. 38 where it 
crosses Rt. 73, Maple Shade, N.J. 1-609- 
235-8858. Philadelphia Magazine's Jim 
Quinn rates us *** stars, “Best Res- 
taurant in nearby New Jersey.” 


Bookbinder’s Seafood House. 215 S. 
15th St., Phila., Pa. 215-KI 5-1137. 
Specializing in Maine lobster, fish, 
steamed clams, snapper soup, steaks 
and chops. Lunch, dinner and late 
supper snacks, 


Fran O’Brien’s. 4190 City Line Ave., 
Phila., Pa. 215-GR 3-0300. A great 
selection of Italian specialties. Live 
entertainment and dancing nightly. 


H. A. Winston & Go. Front & Chest- 
nut Sts., Phila., Pa. 215-928-0660 and 
1500 Locust St. 215-KI 6-7232. For 
exciting dining and drinking in an 
informal Tiffany atmosphere. 


The Garden. 1617 Spruce St., Phila., 
Pa. 215 KI 6-4455. In addition to the 
romantic outdoor garden dining, there 
is a handsome old oyster bar and 
an elegant dining room. French 
country cooking plus steaks and 
seafood specialties. 


The Yorktown Inn. York Rd. (611) & 
Church Rd., Elkins Park, Pa. 215 


WA 7-3800-TU 7-2666, Four 

attractive dining rooms. Open 

for lunch and dinner daily. 

Piano nightly. Sunday KE 

brunch. & 
ak 

Pa, 215-376-2831 or ; 

Crystal West. Reading 

Mtr. Inn, Park Rd., Wyomissing, Pa. 

215-372-7811. Seafood a specialty. 

Reading's meeting place for three 

generations. Dinners range from 

$4.50 to $8.50. 


Sparn’s Seafood, 4550 Mitchell St., 
Phila, 215-IV 3-3947, 304 E. Baltimore 
Pike, Springfield. 328-2870. Since 1917, 
they've been serving every kind of 
seafood dish in a friendly, hospitable 
atmosphere. Sparn's has become a 
gathering place for people who love 
seafood. 


Crystal Restaurant. 
Penn Sq., Reading, 


Peacock Inn. Intersection of Rtes. 
202 & 363, Valley Forge, Pa. 215-265- 
5566, Every dish is special, including 
a large seafood selection, delicious 
steaks and prime ribs. 


Pavio's Suburban House. 13023 
Bustleton Ave., Phila., Pa. 215-HO 4- 
2100. Northern Italian cooking with a 
continental flair, service featuring 
tableside flambe cooking and continu- 
ous live entertainment. 


Jimmy Duffy's. On Lancaster Pk. 
between Paoli and Berwyn. 215-647- 
0160. For those who like conversation, 
good food and fine service. Cocktails 
from 4 pm. Dinner from 5:30 Monday 
to Saturday, 4 pm Sunday. 


Hawaiian Cottage Restaurant. 2200 
Route 38, Cherry Hill, N.J. 609-667-9000. 
(215) 925-2540. Luncheon, dinner, late 
night snacks served from 11 am to 
2 am. Music and dancing nightly. 
Banquet facilities 


The Penthouse. 15th & Locust Sts., 
Phila., Pa. 215-KI 5-7250. For luncheon, 
dinner or after theater, a unique dining 
experience. 


Dilworthtown Inn. Old Wilmington 
Pk., Brinton Bridge Rd., West Chester, 
Pa. 215-399-1390. Luncheon, Monday- 
Saturday; dinner seven nights a week. 
Open Sunday 3-9. 


The Villa Sorrento. U.S. Rt. 1, 
Morrisville, Pa. 215-295-5001. Featuring 
and dancing nightly, Banquet facilities. 
Lunch and dinner served daily till 
1 am. 


BREYSRAEY ASN 


PHILADELPHIA EAGLES FOOTBALL CLUB 
Veterans Stadium e Broad St. & Pattison Ave. e Phila., Pa. 19148 e HO 3-2500 


44th YEAR IN PHILADELPHIA 


LEONARD H. TOSE 
Owner and President 


DICK VERMEIL 
Head Coach 


JIM MURRAY 
General Manager 


LEO CARLIN 
Business and 
Ticket Manager 


HERMAN BALL 
Director of 
Player Personnel 


JIM_GALLAGHER 
Director of 
Public Relations 


|= 
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SAM PROCOPIO 
Administrative Assistant 


HUGH ORTMAN 
Special Projects 
Coordinator 


CHICK McELRONE 
Assistant Director 
of Public Relations 


Belly up to the bar @ Sing off key @ 
Establish eye contact with that smashing 
brunette across the room (Gender optional) 
@ Purchase one shrimp or 50 (Sold by the 
piece) @ Dance divinely (From 9:00 on) @ 
Go back to the salad bar again @ Discuss 
that lousy movie you just saw over after- 
theatre supper @ Balance a shot glass on 
your nose ® Run for Congress / (To be 
continued) 


goes on and on. 


Alive and Cooking at the Sheraton Airport Inn. From 6:00 A.M. to2 A.M. 
Philadelphia International Airport, Philadelphia, Penn, 19153 Tel. 365-4150 


Leonard H. Tose 
Owner and President 
Herbert Barness 

Ltd. Partner 
John Firestone 
Ltd. Partner 
Wally Leventhal 
Ltd. Partner 
Jim Murray 
General Manager 
Dick Vermei 
Head Coach 
Chuck Clausen 
Assistant Coach 
Dick Coury 
Assistant Coach 
Bill Davis 
Assistant Coach 
John Idzik 
Assistant Coach 
Ken Iman 
Assistant Coach 
John Mazur 
Assistant Coach 
Car] Peterson 
Assistant Coach 
Duane Putnam 
Assistant Coach 
Johnny Roland 
Assistant Coach 
Rod Rust 
Assistant Coach 
Gus Hoeflin 
Strength and Flexibility 
Herman Ball 
Director of Player Personnel 
Jackie Graves 
Assistant Director of Player Personnel 
Bill Baker 
Talent Scout 
Jim Katcavage 
Pro Scout 
Vincent J. DiStefano, M.D. 
Team Physician 
Dick D. Harrell, M.D. 
Internal Specialist 
Salvatore Carfagno, M.D. 
Special Consultant 
Francis Loftus, D.D.S. 
Team Dentist 
Otho Davis 
Head Trainer 
Dan Kelly, Ron O’Neil 
Assisant Trainers 
Rusty Sweeney 
Equipment Manager 
John Herman, Michael Kane 
Assistant Equipment Managers 
Ann D’Andrea 
Receptionist 
Linda Danie 
Ticket Sales 
Lynn Donatelli 
Ticket Sales 
Nancy Fisher 
President's Secretary 
Helen Jorgenson 
Coaching Secretary 
Betty Jorgenson 
General Manager's Secretary 
Lucille Monte 
Business Secretary 
Pat Quigley 
Public Relations Secretary 
Joyce Ranalli 
Bookkeeper 
Ray Vischer 
Personnel Department Secretary 


The Hawk meets the Eagle! 
Philadelphia Zone Buick Dealers 
present “The Dick Vermeil Show.” 


Set yourself for what is the most informative—and 
just possibly the most talked about—football show 
on television. 


When Eagles Head Coach Dick Vermeil and Co-host 
Hugh Gannon huddle, live, each Wednesday from 
8:00 to 9:00 p.m., on WTAF-TV, Channel 29, you can 
anticipate a football wrap-up that lays it on the line. 


The show highlights Coach Vermeil’s no-nonsense 
approach to game plans, opponents, and his per- 
sonal analysis of the previous week’s Eagles per- 
formance. Guests include players, assistant 
coaches, and former Eagle greats. NFL film clips 
cover the league’s premier action of the week. 


Coach Vermeil will read and answer his mail from 
fans and fanatics about Eagles’ games, answer his 
critics, and give you an insight into pro football with 
his inimitable, hardhitting approach. It’s an hour of 
programming guaranteed to keep you absorbed for 
four full quarters. 


Buick Motor Division and its 17 Philadelphia Zone 
Buick Dealers bring you Eagles football, WIP Radio 
(610 on the dial) and The Dick Vermeil Show, Wed- 
nesday, 8-9:00 p.m., Channel 29 (WTAF-TV) 
throughout the season. 


17 PHILADELPHIA ZONE BUICK DEALERS KUTNER BUICK 
Philadelphia 
FOY BUICK PETER JAMES BUICK DEARDEN BUICK HEN MILLER BUICK 
Philadelphia Philadelphia Langhorne Wayne 
GORDON BUICK LANKFORD BUICK ELIOT BUICK GARDNER BUICK 
Philadelphia Norristown Jenkintown Upper Darby 
CROWN BUICK WILKIE BUICK KEY BUICK GIRONE BUICK 
Ardmore Philadelphia Springfield Media 
RICHARD BUICK DIECKHAUS MOTORS HEWITT BUICK POLLINO BUICK 
Newtown Square Bristol Hatboro Ambler 


EAGLES COACHING STAFF 


HEAD COACH 
Dick Vermeil 


Pro Coaching: In his first season as a 

head coach in the NFL. Previously served 
as an assistant coach with the Los Angeles 
Rams under George Allen (1969), Tommy 
Prothro (1971-72), and Chuck Knox (1973). 


College Coaching: Assistant coach at 
San Mateo Junior College (1963); head 
coach at Napa Junior College (1964); 
assistant coach at Stanford (1965-68); 
assistant coach at UCLA (1970); head 
coach at UCLA (1974-75). Overall record 


as head coach at UCLA: 15-5-3, including 
1976 Rose Bowl victory over Ohio State. 


Personal: Born October 30, 1936 in 
Calistoga, Cal. Four-sport star at Calistoga 
High School. Quarterback at Napa J.C. 

and at San Jose State, where he earned a 
Master’s degree in physical education in 
1959. Began coaching career on the high 
school level in California from 1960 through 
1962. Married (Carolyn) with three children, 
Richard, 18; David, 16; and Nancy, 15. 

The Vermeils reside in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


= 
Chuck Clausen Dick Coury 


John Mazur Carl Peterson 


Chuck Clausen 


Defensive line; born June 23, 1940, Ana- 
mosa, lowa. Defensive lineman, New 
Mexico, 1961-63. No pro playing experi- 
ence. College coach: William and Mary 
1969-70; Ohio State, 1971-75. No pro 
coaching experience. 


Dick Coury 


Receivers; born September 29, 1929, 
Athens, Ohio. A 1951 graduate of Notre 
Dame. U.S. Army, 1952-53. No pro playing 
experience. California prep coach, 1953- 
64. College coach: Southern California, 
1965-1967. Cal State—Fullerton, 1968-70 
(head coach). Pro coach: Denver Broncos, 
1971-73; WFL Portland Storm, 1974 (head 
coach); San Diego Chargers, 1975. 


Bill Davis 


Linebackers; born July 21, 1938, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Running back, Mount Union 
College, 1959-61. No pro playing experi- 
ence. College coach: Westminster College, 
1967; Adrian (Mich.) College, 1968-71; 
Michigan State, 1972-75. No pro coaching 
experience. 


John Idzik 


Offensive coordinator and quarterbacks; 
born June 25, 1928, Philadelphia, Pa. Back 
Maryland, 1947-51. No pro playing experi- 
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Bill Davis 


@ 


Duane Putnam 


College coach: Maryland, 
1956-59; Tennessee, 
1960-64 (head coach); Tulane, 1965. Pro 
coach: Miami Dolphins, 1966-68; Baltimore 
Colts, 1970-72; Eagles since 1973. 


ence. 


1951, 
1954-55; Detroit, 


Ken Iman 


Offensive line and special teams; born 
February 8, 1939, St. Louis, Mo. Center, 
Southeast Missouri State, 1956-59. Pro 
center, Green Bay, 1960-62; Los Angeles 
Rams, 1963-74. No prior coaching experi- 
ence. 


John Mazur 


Defensive coordinator and secondary; born 
June 17, 1930, Plymouth, Pa. Quarterback 
Notre Dame, 1948-51. U.S. Marine Corps, 
1952-54. Pro quarterback, Vancouver Lions 
(CFL), 1954. College coach: Tulane, 1955- 
57; Marquette, 1958; Boston University, 
1959-61. Pro coach: Buffalo Bills, 1962-68; 
New England Patriots, 1969-72 (head coach 
1970-72); Eagles since 1973. 


Carl Peterson 


Administrative assistant and tight ends; 
born May 26, 1943, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Receiver, West Point, 1963-64 and 1966 
graduate of UCLA (Ph.D. in education from 
UCLA, 1970). No pro playing experience. 


John Idzik 


Johnny Roland 


’ 


Ken Iman 


Rod Rust 


College coach: Cal State at Sonoma, 1969- 
71 (head coach); UCLA, 1972-75. No pro 
coaching experience. 


Duane Putnam 


Offensive line; born September 5, 1928, 
Pollack, S.D. U.S. Army, 1946-48. Guard, 
College of the Pacific, 1948-52. Pro guard, 
Los Angeles Rams, 1952-59; Dallas Cow- 
boys, 1960; Cleveland Browns, 1961. Col- 
lege coach: Los Angeles Valley Junior Col- 
lege, 1963-68. Pro coach: Atlanta Falcons, 
1970-74; Philadelphia Bell, World Football 
League, 1975. 


Johnny Roland 


Offensive backfield; born May 21, 1943, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Running back-defen- 
sive back, University of Missouri, 1963-65. 
Pro running back, St. Louis Cardinals, 
1966-72; New York Giants, 1973. College 
coach: Notre Dame, 1975. Pro coach: 
Green Bay, 1974. 


Rod Rust 


Linebackers; born August 2, 1928, Webster 
City, lowa. Center-Linebacker, lowa State, 
1947-50. U.S. Army, 1951-53. No pro play- 
ing experience. College coach: New 
Mexico, 1960-62; Stanford, 1963-66; North 
Texas State, 1967-72 (head coach). Pro 
coach: Montreal Alouettes (CFL), 1973-75. 


The Eagles. 

New season. 

High hopes. 

Gung ho. 

Fourth and two with time running out. 
A sudden interception. 
Impossible catch. 

Oh no, fumble. 

Great hit, GREAT HIT! 
New spirit. 

This is a big one. 
Destroy Dallas! 

- They came so close, SO CLOSE! 
You’re crazy, Ref. That wasn’t interference! 
Late hit. 

Come on, Harold, hang on. HANG ON! 
Yeah, they’re getting it together. 
Stick it to them. 


The Eagles. 

Hear every play of every game, 
home and away, on WIP! 

Every play. Every game. WIP! 


WIP/610 EAGLES RADIO 


A Metromedia Station 


fintaeauugersce 
size & & és 


tet 
eer 


OB ee ' (Getty) eS me 


ON THE SIDELINE 


EAGLE: 
STAFF 


“AGL 


Training Staff: Ron O'Neil, left (assistant Gus Hoefling, strength and agility coach. 
trainer); Otho Davis (head trainer); 
Dan Kelly, right (assistant trainer). 


Jim Katcavage, pro scout. 


Personnel Department: 
Bill Baker, left (scout); 
Herman Ball, center 
(director of player 
personnel); 

Jackie Graves, right 
(assistant director of 
player personnel). 


Dr. Vincent J. DiStefano, team physician. 


TIME OUT 


In The Gamemakers, a new National 
Football League book by Jack Clary, 
America’s number one spectator sport is 
viewed from a new perspective. 

The late Vince Lombardi said, **Win- 
ning isn’t everything, but making the 
effort to win is.”’ And that’s what this 
book is about. The Gamemakers focuses 
on the desire to win and the methods used 
in the National Football League. 


Paul Brown 
Chuck Knox 
Tom Landry 
John Madden 
Chuck Noll 
Bum Phillips 
John Ralston 
Don Shula 


TheGame- 
kers 


Winning Philasaphies of Eight NFL Coaches 
BydackClary 


oe 
Ntb 


The Gamemakers explores the minds 
and lives of eight of the National Foot- 
ball League’s most successful coaches 
to see what winning is all about. These 
eight coaches—Paul Brown, Chuck 
Knox, Tom Landry, John Madden, 
Chuck Noll, O. A. (Bum) Phillips, John 
Ralston, and Don Shula—have won a 
total of 671 games (more than two of 
every three they have coached), ranging 
from Brown’s 213 victories in 26 pro 
football seasons to Phillips’s 10 victories 
during the 1975 season. 

Each of these eight NFL coaches 
approaches the game of pro football 
differently. But all of them know how 
to teach and how to motivate their 
players. As Clary points out in his intro- 
duction, ‘*A coach really is no different 
than any successful businessman be- 
cause he has the same responsibilities; 
only his product is different .. .”’ 

The Gamemakers will appeal to foot- 
ball fans, players, and coaches. But it 
will also appeal to anyone who wants to 
learn how to motivate and direct others. 
This book will tell you how winning 
teams are assembled, how they are 
motivated, how they maintain success. 

The Gamemakers is available at book- 
stores for $10.95. 8 
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Insta-Focus — 
the only binoculars 
that keep fast-moving 
action in focus. 


INSTA-FOCUS 


PATENT PENDING 


FINGERTIP 
INSTANT FOCUSING 


Tr using ordinary binoculars to follow the Quarterback 

fading back fora pass and then switching to a wide 

receiver sprinting into the end zone. Cant be done. 

Because no matter how good your binoculars are, you 

miss a lot of the action if you can’t change focus 

fast enough. 

Bushnell’s unique Insta-Focus ends this problem forever. With Insta-Focus 
you can change focus as offen as you want — instantly. 

Bushnell binoculars with Insta-Focus are the only binoculars made 
specifically for the fan of fast moving sports action. Racing, hunting, bird 
watching, anything. See them for yourself in better camera and sporting 
goods stores everywhere. 

For a free catalog write. Bushnell Optical Company, Dept. PE76 
Pasadena, California 91107. 


Bushnell /The Innovators. 


Division of Bausch & Lomb Offices in Tokyo. Vancouver. B.C. and Dealers the world over. 


' 


‘ Ne : : 
The Sports Ieam. 
Tom Brookshier and Ted Leitner —the athlete’s view- 


point, the fan’s viewpoint, the inside, the outside, all-sides 
news that goes deeper than the scores. 


Tom Brookshier & Ted Leitner 
We share your world with you. 
WCAU-TV4Q0 Newsroom 


Peter A. Altringer, CLU Cherie E. Ashcroft J. Wesley Bergey, CLU 
Philadelphia Independence Lehigh Valley 


(215) LO 8-0600 (215) 241-1400 (215) 1-433-4225 


mm 


Mark Ciarelli Herbert I. Cohen, CLU Charles R. Eckardt 


Philadelphia Independence Constitution 
(215) LO 8-0600 (215) 241-1400 (215) 835-2240 


Donald A. Hirneisen, CLU George K. Kamajian, CLU Bernard Klazmer, CLU 
Reading Delchester Philadelphia 
(717) 733-1770 (215) 353-1000 (215) LO 8-0600 


oa 


Raymond N. Perilli Thomas Prendergast Wayne S. Roberts 
Independence Keystone South Jersey 
(215) 1-822-3622 (215) 885-8700 (609) 667-8428 


GENERAL, OFFICES: 


CONSTITUTION/Norman A. Engel, Gen. Mgr./555 E. City Line Avenue/ 
Bala Cynwyd/(215) 835-2240 


DELCHESTER/Robert F. Reddy, Gen. Mgr./3544 West Chester Pike/ 
Newtown Square/(215) 353-1000 


FRANKLIN/Lawrence P. Fonville, Sr., Gen. Mgr./PNB Plaza Bldg., 5th & 
Market Sts./Phila./(215) 574-8350 


INDEPENDENCE/Henry J. Whalen, CLU, Gen. Mgr./1500 Market Street/ 
Phila./(215) 241-1400 


KEYSTONE/John Teigland, Jr., CLU, Gen. Mgr./1095 Rydal Road/Rydal/ 
(215) 885-8700 


LEHIGH VALLEY/Frederick E. Bernhard, Gen. Mgr./1401 Ceder Crest 
Boulevard/Allentown/(215) 1-433-4225. 


PHILADELPHIA/Thomas H. Ainsworth, CLU, Gen. Mgr./3 Girard Plaza/ 
Phila./(215) LO 8-0600 


READING/James £. Wollaston, Gen. Mgr./420 Park Road North/ 
Wyomissing/(215) 1-376-7388 

SOUTH JERSEY/Henry Donaghy, CLU, Gen. Mgr./2201 Route No. 38/ 
Cherry Hill/(609) 667-7300 


TRENTON/Michael Penecale, Gen. Mgr./15 W. Front Street/Trenton/ 
(609) 924-4440 


Harold Caplan 
Philadelphia 
(215) LO 8-0600 


Marvin |. Freedman, CLU 


Keystone 
(215) 885-8700 


Sheldon Kolinsky 
Keystone 
(215) 885-8700 


James R. Sherratt 
Constitution 
(215) 835-2240 


Robert J. Thornton 
Independence 
(215) 241-1400 


Ernest Chletcos 
Philadelphia 
(215) LO 8-0600 


sor 
—_ E. Gould 
Philadelphia 
(215) LO 8-0600 


L. L. Long, Jr., CLU 
Constitution 
(215) 1-368-6695 


Hillard L. Sterling, CLU 
Independence 
(215) 896-8171 


‘Tar 
= 
Theodore R. Tillman 


Philadelphia 
(215) LO 8-0600 


» Pp 


Harold Miller 
Keystone 
(215) WI 7-1233 


Kook vous Chung 


eystone 
(215) 885-8700 


Harold L. Hamsher, CLU 


Reading 
(215) 1-376-7388 


Kk? 
Peter M. Thomas 


Constitution 
(215) 835-2240 


Russell C. Willis 
Philadelphia 
(215) LO 8-0600 


These are some of the New York Life Agents in this community. 
They're good people to know. 
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Join up with the 
wings team. 


Ever since 
New York Life wrote 
its very first life insur- 
ance policy more than 
131 years ago, we've acted on the principle that excellence of service is the 
surest way to secure people’s confidence and trust. 

We’ve placed special emphasis, too, on the careful selection of men and 
women of integrity and ability to serve as New York Life Agents. 

Maybe that’s why millions of people depend on us today to help provide 
financial security for their families and their businesses. 

For your financial security, join up 
with the winning team. 


Nis 


We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 


Life, Health, Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 


PRO! DATA 


BEHIND THE EDITORIAL SCENES 


Jim Klobuchar 


Stories of superhuman feats of strength 
abound in the National Football League. 
Everyone has heard about players who 
can lift automobiles, crunch steel cans 
in their bare hands, and, well, even leap 
tall buildings in a single bound. 

Jim Klobuchar, author of ** Building 
the Body Beautiful’’ which begins on 
page 15C of this issue of PRO/, has ven- 
tured into football’s weight rooms to 
verify these tales and to attempt to 
answer the question: Who are the 
strongest men in the NFL? 

The contenders for the honor include 
Jon Kolb of Pittsburgh, Curley Culp of 
Houston, Ed White of Minnesota, Bob 
Brown of Cincinnati, and several other 
behemoths you’ve seen causing mayhem 
on football fields. 

**T remember when Ed White came to 
the Vikings’ training camp his rookie 
year,’ says Klobuchar. ‘At that time 
Alan Page was the ranking arm wrestling 
star on the team. One day, White chal- 
lenged him to an arm wrestling contest. 
The bout lasted about one and a half 
seconds before White put him down. It 
was the last time Page arm wrestled.”’ 

Klobuchar is no weakling himself. 
In fact, just listening to an account of his 
physical endeavors is enough to make 
you stop to catch your breath. Last 
winter, while cross-country skiing on 
the Kabetogama trail just south of the 
Canadian border, the temperature 
dropped to a bone-chilling 40 degrees 
below zero. Klobuchar pressed on, how- 
ever. This year he plans his second as- 
sault on the Matterhorn in Switzerland, 
this time taking a more difficult route 
than in his previous successful climb. 
He also recently completed his annual 
long-distance bicycle trek, this time 
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traveling around Lake Superior, a dis- 
tance of 1,100 miles, in a mere seven 
days. In addition, Klobuchar jogs, sky- 
dives, and plays racquet ball. 

Ten years ago, Klobuchar, who stands 
5 feet 8 inches tall and weighs 160 
pounds, weighed 205 pounds and 
smoked three packs of cigarettes a day. 
But even then he was capable of some 
rather remarkable achievements. **I was 
with the Vikings in Portland, Oregon, 
before a preseason game,’’ Klobuchar 
remembers. “‘One of the assistant 
coaches bet me fifty dollars that I 
couldn’t run a mile in less than seven 
minutes, Bill Brown, the Vikings’ full- 
back, was the official timekeeper and 
the whole team was out in the ninety 
degree heat cheering and yelling for 
me. As I came into the final stretch, 
Brown yelled, ‘Hurry up, Jim! You're 
three seconds behind!’ So I sprinted the 
final one hundred yards, crossed the 
finish line, and immediately collapsed. 
After I recovered, I learned that Brown 
had been kidding about the time, I beat 
the seven-minute mark by eighteen 
seconds. The fifty bucks I won didn’t last 
very long. I had to buy beer for everyone.” 


It may sound like a long way from the 
weight training rooms of professional 
football to the smoke-filled halls of the 
American political scene. But it isn’t. 

At least not according to Sandy Grady, 
Washington political columnist for the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, **The parallel be- 
tween pro sports figures and politicians 
is quite strong,’ says Grady. **Espe- 
cially in an election year when running 
for office becomes a little like trying to 
win the Super Bowl game. Athletes and 
politicians have a lot in common. 
They've both got the same kind of egos. 

Grady was a sportswriter for years 
before the Bulletin moved him to the 
political beat. The winner of numerous 
writing awards, he began his sportswrit- 
ing days in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
before coming to Philadelphia, where he 
first covered the Eagles and pro football 
for the Daily News, then for the Bulletin. 

In this issue of PRO!, Grady is the 
guest columnist for *“‘Open Forum,”’ 
which begins on page 5A. His subject is a 
familiar one to him—former Eagle, 
former Redskin Sonny Jurgensen, now a 
broadcaster in Washington and for CBS. 
There is a direct parallel to the two men’s 
lives, Grady covered Jurgensen when 
Sonny was quarterback at Duke; then 
both ended up in Philadelphia. ® 


Atlanta Falcons 
521 Capitol Ave. SW 
Atlanta, Ga. 30312 


Baltimore Colts 
Executive Plaza 111 
Hunt Valley, Md. 21031 


Buffalo Bills 
One Bills Drive 
Orchard Park, NY 14127 


Chicago Bears 
55 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 60604 


Cincinnati Bengals 
Riverfront Stadium 
Cincinnati, O. 45202 


Cleveland Browns 
Cleveland Stadium 
Cleveland, O. 44114 


Dallas Cowboys 
6116 N. Central Exp. 
Dallas, Texas 75206 


Denver Broncos 
5700 Logan Street 
Denver, Colo, 80216 


Detroit Lions 
P.O Box 4200 
Pontiac, Mich. 48057 


Green Bay Packers 
1265 Lombardi Ave. 
Green Bay, Wisc. 54303 


Houston Oilers 
Box 1516 
Houston, Texas 77001 


Kansas City Chiefs 
One Arrowhead Dr. 
Kansas City, Mo. 64129 


Los Angeles Rams 
10271 W. Pico Blvd 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90064 


Miami Dolphins 
330 Biscayne Blvd 
Miami, Fla. 33132 


And here's where 
to reach them. 


Minnesota Vikings 
7110 France Ave. S 
Edina, Minn. 55435 


New England Patriots , 
Schaefer Stadium 
Foxboro, Mass. 02035 


New Orleans Saints 
944 St. Charles Ave 
New Orleans, La 70130 


New York Giants 
15 Columbus Circle 
New York, NY 10023 


New York Jets 
598 Madison Ave 
New York, NY 10022 


Oakland Raiders 
7811 Oakport St 
Oakland, Calif 94621 


Philadelphia Eagles 
Veterans Stadium 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19148 


Pittsburgh Steelers 
Three Rivers Stadium 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212 


St. Louis Cardinals 
200 Stadium Plaza 
St. Louis, Mo. 63102 


San Diego Chargers 
9449 Friars Road 
San Diego, Calif. 92120 


San Francisco 49ers 
1255 Post St 
San Francisco, Ca. 94109 


Seattie Seahawks 
1200 Westlake Ave. N 
Seattle, Wash. 98109 


Tampa Bay Buccaneers 
1 Buccaneer PI. 
Tampa, Fla. 33607 


Washington Redskins 
P.O. Box 17247 
Washington, D.C. 20041 


PS: Have a Mailgram message for 
the coach as well? You can reach him 


at the same address. 
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A MAILGRAM® MESSAGE IS AN IDEAL WAY TO GET THROUGH TO 
SOMEONE IMPORTANT. 

LIKE A PLAYER ON THE NFL TEAMS LISTED AT LEFT. 

IF YOU SPOT SOMETHING AT TODAY’S GAME, PICK UP THE PHONE 
AND SEND THE PLAYER A MAILGRAM MESSAGE. 

HE MIGHT HAVE YOUR CONGRATULATIONS BEFORE THE COACH HAS 
THE GAME FILMS. 

NO MATTER WHOM YOU WANT TO REACH, A MAILGRAM MESSAGE IS 
A GREAT WAY TO GET THROUGH. ITS TELEGRAPHIC FORMAT DEMANDS 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. FROM PLAYERS TO CUSTOMERS TO CHAIRMEN OF 
THE BOARD. 

TO SEND A MAILGRAM MESSAGE, DAY OR NIGHT, CALL WESTERN 
UNION TOLL-FREE AT 800-257-2241 (IN NEW JERSEY, 800-632-2271). 
WITHIN SECONDS, YOUR MESSAGE IS FLASHED ELECTRONICALLY TO A POST 
OFFICE NEAR YOUR ADDRESSEE FOR DELIVERY WITH THE NEXT BUSINESS 
DAY'S MAIL. 

WE CAN ALSO SHOW YOU HOW TO GET THROUGH TO HUNDREDS OR 
THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE SIMULTANEOUSLY AT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS. 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE JACK COCHRAN AT WESTERN UNION, 

ONE LAKE STREET, UPPER SADDLE RIVER, NEW JERSEY 07458. 


Mailgram: Impact of a Telegram 


at a fraction of the cost. 
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Dr Pepper* 


“frankly.. The most original soft drink ever. 


OPEN FORUM: SANDY GRADY 


SONNY THE CELEBRITY 


Politics, in case you hadn’t noticed, is 
no longer a big deal in Washington. It’s 
not enough to be a senator or even a 
president. For real clout, you've got to be 
a celebrity on the glamour-and-gossip 
circuit. At the smasheroo parties, you 
might find Elizabeth Taylor and Eliza- 
beth Ray in the same powder room, or 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn rapping with 
Robert Redford behind a potted palm. 
Washington has become the new Holly- 
wood East, and the burning question 
each day concerns who's In or Out on the 
high-powered guest lists. 

In this Tinsel Town, U.S.A., circus, 
one of the In’s is a slightly paunchy, re- 
tired football thrower. Yep, ol’ number 
9, Christian Adolph Jurgensen, is still a 
Big Man on Campus, right up there with 
the Kissingers and Kennedys and the 
rest of the Potomac’s white-tie Mafia. 

A reporter, setting up a date to talk 
football, learned quickly about Jurgen- 
sen’s new social orbit. 

**Listen, let’s wait a coupla days, 
huh?’ said Sonny, **I just got back from 
the U.S. Open, and I’ve gotta run home 
and get dressed to meet the Queen. Then 
tomorrow night I’ve gotta go to a dinner 
at the White House—”’ 

‘Sonny,’ said the reporter, who 
remembered Jurgensen from his free- 
wheeling days with the Philadelphia 
Eagles, *“‘you’ve come a long way from 
the Dew Drop Inn in Wildwood, New 
Jersey.” 

**Yeah,’’ he giggled. ‘*Have tux, will 
travel.”” 

Now, there is nothing mysterious 
about a 41-year-old, beat-up ex-quarter- 
back being a social lion in Washington, 
There is no reason why Sonny Jurgensen 
should not be on the lawn on the British 
Embassy, saying hello to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, along with Rocky and 
Kissinger and John Connally and such 
folk. Or why, later in the same week, 
Sonny and wife Margo should not be 
dining under a white canopy in the Rose 
Garden of the White House, toasting 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt. 

After all, long before George Allen 
made Redskins’ tickets a hot item, 
Jurgensen was doing his act in Washing- 
ton. Sonny was a politician’s kind of 
quarterback. He persevered. He lived 
on guile and guts. He played on some 
woeful teams in the 1960s, endured nine 
operations, emerging as a folk hero in the 
1970s. The politicos could dig that hang- 
tough quality. 


Then last year Sonny got instant em- 
pathy from every bureaucrat in Washing- 
ton. He was canned. George Allen 
decided he didn’t need three quarter- 
backs, especially when one was over 40, 
making $120,000, and had spent so 
much time under the knife. The furor 
made everybody forget Richard Nixon’s 
pardon. For a few days, Allen was con- 
sidered a budding Genghis Khan. Sonny 
called a farewell press conference at 
Duke Ziebert’s restaurant—tearful, 
awkward, the bitterness gnawing at the 
edges of his swagger. A few days later 
he turned down a $1 million dollar offer 
from the Philadelphia Bell, whatever that 
was. He was through. He signed with 
Washington’s WTOP-TV and with CBS 
to do commentary on NFL telecasts. 

Ah, now Sonny was the apotheosis of 
that Washington's deity, the Elder 
Statesman. He was the spokesman for 
the party out of power—the Clark 
Clifford or Averill Harriman of football. 
Poor George Allen, insiders snickered. 
Ol’ Sonny’s gonna be on the tube every 
week, slicing George into salami. 

But Sonny stifled his critical instincts 
for a few weeks. Then came the 
Houston-Washington game, which 
Jurgensen was handling on television. 


Dennis Carmichael 


But let Sonny tell it: 

‘**Houston was throwing one of those 
crazy three-man lines at the ‘Skins, and 
it was hard going on the ground, Then 
the Redskins got close and kicked a field 
goal. There was a penalty. Instead of 
the three points, Allen decided to take 
the ball on the eleven. I said on TV, “This 
may be a mistake—in most cases, it 
doesn’t pay to take points off the board.’ 
On the next play Billy [Kilmer] threw an 
interception, and they wound up losing 
by three.”’ 

The next day Allen’s rejoinder was 
as sharp as a right to the jaw: *‘Sonny 
Jurgensen is a second-guesser, always 
has been, always will be.”” 

Sonny now claims the feud, if such 
existed, is over. He and Allen talk 
often, but their roles have changed: 
Sonny is the uninhibited critic, Allen the 
wary target. The two men will never win 
the Damon-and-Pythias award. 

‘Sure, I was bitter about the way I 
left the Redskins,*’ said Sonny. ‘‘I 
always thought I'd know when it was 
time to quit. I felt I could still help the 
team. Now I know George did me a 
helluva favor.’ 

Sonny is still close to Billy Kilmer, 
with whom he shared many a pitcher of 
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TOBIAS * 


For games~-at home 
and away. 


Tobias scores in fashion with 
an entire game-plan of sports: 
wear. leisure suits, leisure sepa- 
rates. shirts and sweaters 

Look for Tobias at fine stores 
everywhere: Tobias helps you 
look good when you play the 


game ..any game 


©1976 Tobias Kotzin Company 1300 Santee Street. Los Angeles 90015 


SONNY THE CELEBRITY 


beer at the Redskins’ Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, training camp. “We talk on the 
phone every morning,”’ says Jurgensen. 
‘‘Billy’s said he’d rather have me up in 
a TV booth, criticizing him, than some- 
body who didn’t know the game. | kid 
him that he’s looking stronger since I 
left—he’s throwing a harder wobble.’ 

Jurgensen can afford to be wry and 
casual about his own career now. He 
has two regrets—‘**being hurt at Super 
Bowl VII, and not getting a champion- 
ship for Vince Lombardi [in 1969].”’ 
But he did enough. You can’t laugh at the 
records. In the NFL’s ratings of passers, 
Sonny Jurgensen is number one. He didn’t 
throw for as many yards as John Unitas 
or Fran Tarkenton but his efficiency was 
better. 

Indeed, it’s the opinion here that Jur- 
gensen was the best “‘pure’’ passer ever 
to work in the NFL. I didn’t see much of 
Sammy Baugh, Otto Graham, or Sid 
Luckman. Guys such as Norm Van 
Brocklin and Bobby Layne proved they 
could win. Joe Namath was superb when 
he had two good knees. But Sonny, 
working under a rush with that elegant, 
sidearm motion, cutting the heart from a 
defense with those down-and-out 
bullets, then laying the six-pointer in the 
corner, was the best. I covered sports for 
20 years and four guys—Mays, Palmer, 
Ali, and Jurgensen—provided the most 
enduring ple: sures. They put you in the 
game, the moment, with them. And I 
covered Sonny as a split-T quarterback 
at Duke—the Methodists thought the 
forward pass was akin to Original Sin— 
through some brutal Sundays in Phila- 
delphia, where the Eagles’ boobirds 
hung Sonny in effigy in the end zone. 

**Ah, Philadelphia,’’ said Jurgensen, 
his eyes lighting up. “‘I took my next 
door neighbor to a game once and on the 
way home he said, ‘Sonny, you know | 
booed you today—it’s helluva lot of 
fun.” My best day there was when I 
opened up with two interceptions. God. 
they booed me. I came back and threw 
five touchdowns. Then I gave ‘em a 
gesture Philadelphia fans understand, ° 

He was always a laugher, a free spirit. 
but it comes easier now. He's an elder 
statesman, his cachet established, from 
Capitol Hill to the White House. Sonny 
Jurgensen is a specimen Washington 
understands. A survivor. § 


Sandy Grady is a Washington political 
columnist for the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


When Johnnie got an ‘A’ 
he cried 


Yes, when Johnnie got an “A” in science, he started to 
cry. You see, just six months before, he was on his way to a 
boys’ reformatory. 

When we heard about Johnnie—a homeless Indian child, 
without friends, money, or even food to eat—we begged the 
court to release him to Cheyenne Home, a special division 
of St. Labre Indian School. 

Cheyenne Home is set up to care for children with unusual 
problems: abused children, kids from broken homes, and 
youngsters whom adults have ignored. Cheyenne is a small 
but important part of our work at St. Labre. In our schools, we 
educate and provide for nearly 1,000 Indian children, making 
it possible for them to lead productive, adult lives. 

We have no fund raising organization. Our sole means of 
support is the special sacrifices made by people such as you. 
Your donations are put directly to use in helping our children. 

Oh yes, what happened to Johnnie? The first few weeks 
were touch and go. Johnnie was timid, distrustful, and just 
plain scared. He would hide in closets and underneath beds 
to miss school. It was understandable. Johnnie had had so 
many bad experiences in the past. 

With the help of a tutor and much encouragement from 
the staff, Johnnie gradually responded. Now he is well 


adjusted, and even excels in some areas. And when his “A” 
in science won him the Most Improved Worker Award at 
Cheyenne Home, he was so happy he cried. 

Please help us support Johnnie and all the other children 
at St. Labre. Without you, they don’t stand a chance. 


| want to help support Johnnie and the other Indian children 
at St. Labre. 


lam contributing $. 


| understand that | will be receiving a one-year subscription 
to The Morning Star People, the newspaper of the St. Labre 
Indian School. 


MY NAME _____ 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 


SEND TO: 


ST. LABRE INDIAN SCHOOL Ashland, Montana 
59004 


ow did Dodge Colt 
put so much 
in.such.alittle car? 


Reclining bucket seats 


Tinted glass Flow-through ventilation 
Adjustable steering 
Carpeting column Revolutionary _ 
Silent Shaft Engine” 
Bumper guards— “Hey, | like your car’ Zs eobtionas 


front and rear 


y ey a youreaie Power brakes _ 


a 37 MPG highway, 24 MPG city 
5-speed transmission EPA estimate** 


Locking gas cap 
Front disc brakes 


Introducing the '76 Dodge Colt Carousel (left) and Colt GT (right). With five-speed 

manual transmissions and 1600 cc engines they both got 37 MPG on the highway, 

24 MPG in the city. And Colts come in three other models, too: Coupe, 4-door Sedan 

and 4-door Wagon. Prices start at $3,175. (Base sticker price for a 1976 Colt Coupe. 

Not including taxes, destination charges, license and title fees and optional equipment. 
y California prices slightly higher.) 


Va 
*Silent Shaft available only with **EPA estimates for 1976 Dodge Colt GT and Carousel with f\ 
optional 2000 cc engine. Carousel 1600 cc engine and manual transmission. Your actual 
model with Silent Shaft Engine mileage may differ depending on how and where you drive, Wd 
requires optional automatic the condition of your car and its optional equipment. In CHRYSLER 


transmission. California see your dealer for mileage data. CORPORATION 


Usly offices 


are 
bad business. 


Samuel Berman Go. office furniture 
215-763-7200 


Frankford 
Trust 

to work 
for yOu... 


SCORE *y 
FINANCIAL 
GOALS! 


Financial goals are easy to score if you 
plan for them. And they're a lot easier to 
achieve with the right team clearing the 
way. For thousands of Philadelphians that 
team is Frankford Trust Company. 


LOOK AT THIS LINE-UP: 
® Checking accounts 

® Savings accounts 

® Auto loans 

® Viortgages 

® Personal loans 

* Certificates of Deposit 

® Christmas and vacation clubs 
® Safety deposit boxes 

© Commercial credit 

® Trust department 


Is it any wonder that the first team at 
Frankford Trust Company has such a great 
record? Why not join them soon? Go with 
a winner! 


CO 


Frankford Trust Company 
4400 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19124 
Phone: 533-4400 


OTHER BRANCHES 
IN PHILADELPHIA AND 
LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


MEMBER FDIC 


SPIKE JONES 1] MIKE BORYLA 5 1 JOHN WALTON 
QB 63 200 25 


P 62 195 29 QB 62 210 28 


1 HORST MUHLMANN 17 HAROLD CARMICHAEL 18 ROMAN GABRIEL 
K 62 211 36 WR 68 225 26 QB 64 215 36 


JOHN OUTLAW AL CLARK LARRY MARSHALL 
2 CB 5-10 30 21 2 


CB 60 185 28 KR 5-10 195 26 


2 ARTIMUS PARKER 2 TOM SULLIVAN 28 BILL BRADLEY 
S 64 200 24 RB 60 190 26 S-P 5-11 190 29 
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RB 6-0 190 23 RB 62 205 21 


RB 60 210 29 


just won. 


Congratulations. You buy your clothes in 
the best individual men’s store in the 
United States. 

We didn’t say it: MEN’S WEAR 
magazine said it, when they made 
Boyd’s a recipient of their first annual 
“Excellence in Retailing” award. 

We're the only Philadelphia retailer to 

TOMMY CAMPBELL BILL OLDS RANDY LOGAN SEEM as vi Eoigh Ve: RESeeo 
3 CB 60 188 26 38 RB 61 224 25 4 S 61 195 25 nobody from six-suit territory was even 
mentioned. ) 

Our congratulations to the other 
winners, too. You may recognize the 
names: 

Bloomingdales (New York) 

Best Department Store 

Wallach’s—Hart, Shaffner, and 

Marx 

(New York) Best 

Manufacturer-Owned Chain 

Hughes & Hatcher (Detroit) 

Best Specialty Chain 
4 LANES ALISTES 50 ae OS 5 3 peuNES pets Britches of Georgetowne 

(Wash., D.C.) 

Best Specialty Chain under 10 stores. 

So look at the label in your jacket. If 
it says Boyd's, you're a winner, too. If it 
doesn’t well, that’s another reason you 


should—Come back 
to Philadelphia 
Come to 


Boyd’s 


DREW MAHALIC FRANK LeMASTER TERRY TAUTOLO 
54 5 58 


LB 6-4 225 23 LB 62 231 24 LB 6-2 235 21 
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The Eagles, 
the Flyers and 
the Atoms have 


all appointed BCA 
2 


to handle 
their 
business insurance. 


There must be 


a darn good 
reason. 


Smart businesses all over are switching to BCA by the score, 
because when it comes to business insurance, we’re in a league by ourselves. 


Sooner or later you'll want to see for yourself just how good we are. 
So why put it off? 


Call us. It’ll be the best dime you ever invested. 


The Insuring People 


P. Lichtman, President — A. Lichtman, Vice President 
H. Lens, |. Blank, H. Cutler, N. Rizzo, J. Keenan, B. Mullen — Vice Presidents 


711 Montgomery Avenue, Narberth, Pa. 19072 @ 835-2300 


Facilities in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Miami and Philadelphia 
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5 TOM EHLERS 6 BILL DUNSTAN 6 ED GEORGE 6 BILL BERGEY 


LB 6-2 218 24 DT 64 250 27 T 64 270 30 


LB 6-3 245 31 
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6-4 253 23 


67 as BLEAMER 6 aaarit ek aE 7 WILL WYNN 72 WADE KEY 7 PETE LAZETICH 


DE 64 245 27 


G 65 245 29 DT 63 245 26 


75 STAN WALTERS 76 JERRY SISEMORE 77 DENNIS NELSON 7 CARL HAIRSTON 7 MANNY SISTRUNK 
T 66 270 28 GT 6-4 260 25 T 65 260 30 DE 63 245 23 DT 65 265 29 


83 VINCE PAPALE 84 KEITH KREPFLE 85 CHARLES SMITH 86 CHARLES YOUNG g JOHN BUNTING 
WR 62 195 30 TE 63 225 24 WR 61 185 26 TE 6-4 238 25 LB 6-1 220 26 
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Country Boy Pete Lazetich 
Feels at Home in South Philly 


By PHIL JASNER 
Of The Philadelphia Daily News 


Peter Gary Lazetich. Not the biggest 
defensive tackle in the National Foot- 
ball League. Not one of the heaviest. 
Certainly not one of the most immedi- 
ately recognizable names. 

His father was a halfback with the 
old Cleveland Rams. His uncle was a 
guard with both the Cleveland and 
transplanted Los Angeles Rams. 

And now Pete Lazetich is a starter 
for the Eagles. 

“One of the most singularly unique 
people I've ever come across,” said 
quarterback Mike Boryla. “You can’t 
know him for just a brief period and 
really get the full impact of that. He’s a 
different breed . . . free and easy off the 
field, always hustling on it. 

“I mean, I'm glad he’s here. We 
played together at Stanford, with Jeff 
Siemon, Don Bunce, Greg Sampson . . . 
players going to the pros in the first 
round, but I always felt Laz was our 
leader. They called the defensive line 
the Thunderchickens . . . the best de- 
fensive line the school had had. I think 
Laz made that name up. He played 
well, and made those extra little contri- 
butions, if you know what I mean.” 

Dick Vermeil knows. “He was help- 
ing me recruit a player one year at Stan- 
ford,” the coach recalled. “We always 
used to have a player show the kids 
around, then bring them out to the 
house, have dinner with my wife and 
family. 

“Anyway, Pete showed up with the 
recruit, and next thing I know, I don’t 
know where Pete is. Turns out, he’s off 
in another room with my kids, has his 
guitar with him, and they're singing folk 
songs. Then he took the money I had 
given him to show the recruit a good 
time and used it to buy Girl Scout 
cookies from my daughter.” 

“Well, I can strum a little,” Lazetich 
concedes. “Can manage enough basic 
chords to get through a lot of stuff. But 
don’t ask me to sing. The voice. . . that’s 
what held me back. No voice at all.” 

Once, he was a second round draft 
choice of the San Diego Chargers. He's 
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Pete Lazetich moves in to stop Washington's John Riggins earlier in the season. 


played middle linebacker, defensive 
end, defensive tackle. He was traded to 
Miami, cut by Miami, then left in a 
holding pattern by several teams sug- 
gesting they might need help later. 
Later, he played in Canada. 

Here, he is the defensive tackle peo- 
ple are just getting to know. 

“You've got to like his hustle, his will- 
ingness to work, to accept new ideas,” 
said Chuck Clausen, the Eagles’ defen- 
sive line coach. “You watch the films 
and you see him get the job done... 
maybe he doesn’t always get there ex- 
actly the way you had it diagrammed, 
but he gets there. And in the long run, 
that’s what counts.” 

He’s been a consistent contributor on 
the vastly improved rush line that 
middle linebacker Bill Bergey enjoys 
calling “The Stallions.” 

“They're one of the reasons the line- 
backers . . . in fact, the whole defense 
... is playing better,” said Bergey. “I’m 
ashamed to admit it, but there were 
times last season when the linebackers 
didn’t always know what the guys up 
front were gonna do. This year, we do.” 

So who is Peter Gary Lazetich, and 
how did he get here? 

“Good question,” Lazetich replied. 
“But it’s an involved answer. I suppose 
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I've got a reputation as a hard worker, 
a hustler, a guy who'll try to do a job 
for a team. 

“I was in San Diego three years, was 
cut the last day of training camp by the 
Dolphins, but wanted to play. I sat 
around a month, knew I needed one 
more year to qualify for my pension. A 
guy from Calgary kept calling, but I 
worried if I signed a one-year contract 
up there, it meant being obligated to an 
option year; it meant I'd have to wait at 
least that long before I could come back 
to the NFL. 

“But the guy kept calling, and noth- 
ing was happening for me anywhere 
else, so I finally made a deal with him. 
I'd go for one year if they’d agree to 
release me at the end of the season. 
They said no problem, that they’d waive 
me through the league, that the general 
managers helped each other out now 
and then, 

“Ahh, it got to be a hassle. And the 
longer it took, the more I thought about 
just staying there. I mean, the football 
was low key, they helped guys get jobs, 
we practiced an hour a day, then did 
what we wanted, Only had 32 guys on a 
roster, so everybody played a lot, too. 

“I’m not the biggest, strongest or fast- 
est guy around (at 6-3, 245) . . . not 


really tall enough to be an end, had a 
little trouble with pass coverage playing 
linebacker . . . but Canada was like a 
throwback to the sandlot days. . , a nice 
play to play if that’s what you want.” 

What he really -wanted was to be- 
come a free agent, to somehow squeeze 
back into the NFL. 

“I'm realistic, too,” he said. “I’m no 
bonus baby, no star, but to be a free 
agent would be nice. It would give me 
a little leverage. Next thing I knew, Cal- 
gary waived me, but three teams 
claimed me. I got the news in a letter. 
Shocking. 

“I figured there had to be a way to 
get free. I talked to an attorney, told 
him what the Calgary GM had prom- 
ised . . . I didn’t want to go to court, 
but at the same time I felt deceived. 
The attorneys kept talking back and 
forth, and finally I appealed to the Ca- 
nadian commissioner. 

“I mean, he seemed like a nice fella. 
I put together a letter—must’ve been 
10-12 pages—stating my case and the 
circumstances, You've gotta understand, 
the only thing I had written since leav- 
ing college had been a check. 

“A little later, the commissioner said 
he hated to admit it, but I had a case. 
Next step was deciding where to go, 
and I thought about the (San Fran- 
cisco) 49ers, but the Eagles seemed so 
interested,” 

But Philadelphia? For a guy from 
Billings, Montana? 

“Funny, but I got a call from a school 
friend,” Lazetich said. “Guy had been 
out travelling the world, had been in 
Australia, in the Outback country, hitch- 
hiking. Said he was waiting to get a 
ride, and saw a truck or a car go past 
with a sign scrawled on the back: ‘Bet- 


“The wise buy 
from Swenson 
Ford; the rest 
pay too much. 
Be wise— 
Swensonize” 


PI 4-7200 


New Cars & Trucks 


ter here than in Philadelphia.” Then he 
told me he’d never been there, either.” 

He has a reputation as a free spirit, 
as an athlete prone toward unusual ad- 
ventures. 

“But I also thought about him con- 
tributing to this team,” said Vermeil. “I 
don’t think anybody ever gave him a 
full shot at tackle, ever showed a whole 
lot of confidence in him over an ex- 
tended period. Only thing I worried 
about was, could he get out of his Cana- 
dian contract?” 

“Abh, everybody's in the same cate- 
gory,” Lazetich insisted. “People are the 
same, just find different ways to express 
themselves. 

“Anyway, I find I'm getting quieter 
as I get older. I’ve been traded a couple 
times, I’ve been to another country, I’m 
content to stay low-key now, just play 
some football. I mean, it IS kinda fun.” 

He was a star guard on the Billings 
High basketball team. “Beat Billings 
West, 69-68, in overtime to win the 
state title,” he said. “We had 11,000 
people in the stands, at that point the 
biggest crowd ever to see a sports event 
in Montana. 

“I played as a freshman at Stanford, 
but I wasn’t a college guard. Wasn't big 
enough to play forward, couldn't hit the 
30-footer regularly. I kinda bowed out 
of the game.” 

You can take the man out of Billings, 
but a little bit of Billings is deeply en- 
trenched in the man, 

“I was born there, but in the springs 
and summers I lived on a ranch in Ana- 
conda,” he said. “We were an old coun- 
try family, and the Anaconda-Butte 
areas are right next to each other. Two 
mining towns that probably haven't 
changed in a hundred years. 


“I mean this as a compliment . . . 
that area is a lot like South Philly. I get 
the feeling, from the short time I’ve 
been around, you could take a two- 
block stretch of South Philly, uproot it 
and stick it in Butte, and it’s the same 
place, only with mountains surrounding 
it. My kind of place. Family-oriented. 
Good old neighborhood people.” 

And will he ever return? “Day I left 
Montana, I said I'd be back,” he said. “I 
said it so much, said it so often, I began 
to feel obligated to it. Like everything 
in between was an odyssey leading me 
home. 

“Ask me today, and I don’t know. 
Maybe I've been a little numbed by 
moving around the country, like I’ve 
been orbiting. But I feel ready to settle 
down, stop bouncing around. Go home? 
Maybe yes, maybe no. I'll play it by 
ear. 

He has totally accepted Vermeil’s en- 
thusiastic approach. 

“Got an uncle back in Montana,” 
Lazetich says. “He says if you're going 
to Chicago, there’s no sense getting off 
in Bismark. I mean, why not go to the 
big city? 

“Same thing applies here, Dick gave 
us a program, has us pulling together, 
trying to accomplish something. Why 
settle for less? Why not try to accom- 
plish all we can.” 

Which is why Vermeil spent part of 
the summer dialing Pete Lazetich’s 
number. “He'll always give you every- 
thing he has,” the coach said. “And the 
only thing he'll ever ask in return is an 
opportunity.” 

Say hello, Pete. And hang in there. 
The scenic mountain country of Mon- 
tana notwithstanding, you may already 
have found a home. 
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EAGLES STATISTICS - 1976 


BY MAGNAVOX 


INDIVIDUAL STATISTICS 


RUSHING Att. Yds. Avg. LG =6TD 
Hogan Sy ee75i, ae. 32 0 
Lusk 53". 222 42 22 0 
McAlister 32 ©6129 40 20 0 
Sullivan 28 209 33 18 0 
Olds 2 79 #30 8 1 
Boryla 18 68 38 12 2 
Hampton 5 16 3.2 8 0 
Malone 2 14 7.0 15 1 
C. Smith 4 9» 2:2 14 0 
EAGLES 227 .910) <0: 2 4 
Opponents 234 = 856 3.7 30 8 
FIELD GOALS 1-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50+ 
MuhImann 00. 33 «It #13 «#4100 
EAGLES 00 #33 «1-1 13 = 00 
Opponents 00 22 1-1 36 O1 
RECEIVING No. Yds. Avg. LG TD 
Carmichael 18 243 13.5 24 2 
C. Smith 14 144 #139 41 2 
Lusk 12) 219! 92 2 0 
Young IY A3/ 126 26 0 
Sullivan 6 50 83 20 1 
Olds 6 36 6.0 14 0 
Hogan 5 27 5.4 10 0 
Krepfle 4 38 9.5 17 1 
Hampton 1 7 7.0 7 0 
Malone 1 —3 —30 —3 0 
McAlister 1 —3 —30 —3 0 
EAGLES 79 836 106 42 6 
Opponents 95 1132 119 69 7 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yds. Avg. L¢ 1D 
Bergey 2 48 24.0 37 0 
Outlaw 2 19 9:5 19 0 
Logan 1 38 38.0 38 0 
Bradley 1 11 110 11 0 
Clark 1 0 0.0 0 0 
EAGLES 4 6116. (16:6: £38 0 
Opponents 10 58 5.8 22 0 
PUNTING No. Yds. Avg. TB In20 LG 
Jones 39 1432 36.7 3 11 1 
EAGLES 39 1432 36,7 3 11 51 
Opp, 39 1493 38.4 6 3 45 
PUNT RETURNS 
No. Yds. Avg. LG 10 
Marshall 13 8 156 120 29 0 
Bradley 2 1 8 4.0 5 0 
EAGLES 15 9 164 109 29 0 
Opp. 25 2. T7369 19 0 
KICKOFF RETURNS 
No. Yds. Avg. LG 1D 
Marshall 17 389 23.5 41 0 
McAlister 3 59 199 27 0 
Hampton 3 46 153 23 0 
Sullivan 1 15 15.0 15 0 
Ehlers 1 8 8.0 8 0 
C, Smith 1 —3 —30 —3 0 
EAGLES 26 «2514 «619.841 0 
Opponents 19 376 19.7 53 0 
SCORING TDR TDP TORt FG PAT TP 
MuhImann 0 0 0 57 10-10 25 
Boryla 2 0 0 O00 00 12 
Carmichael 0 2 0 0-0 -0 12 
C.Smith 0 2 0 00 00 12 
Krepfle 0 1 0 0-0 860-0 6 
Malone 1 0 0 0-0 0-0 6 
Olds ] 0 0 00 00 6 
Sullivan 0 1 0 O00 00 6 
om 4 6 0 57 10-10 85 
8 7 1 6-10 14-16 128 
Muth enn 45, 38, 44, 22, 42, 26, 26. 
PASSING Avg./ 
Att. Comp. Yds. Pct. Att. 
Boryla 139 69 732 496 5.27 
Walton 21 10 104 476 4.95 
Carmichael 1 0 0 0.0 0.00 
EAGLES 161 79 836 «649.1 5.19 
Opp. 168 95 1132 566 6.74 
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TEAM STATISTICS (2-4) 


Eagles Opp. 
TOTAL FIRST DOWNS 98 110 
Rushing 50 43 
Passing 37 58 
Penalty ll 9 
Third Down Efficiency 33-95 47-104 
TOTAL NET YARDS 1622 1917 
Average Per Game 270.3 319.5 
Total Plays 404 412 
Average Per Play 4.0 46 
NET YARDS RUSHING 910 856 
Average Per Game 151.7 142.7 
Total Rushes 227 234 
Average Per Rush 4.0 3.7 
NET YARDS PASSING 712 1061 
Average Per Game 118.7 176.8 
Tackled/Yards Lost 16-124 10-71 
Gross Yards 836 1132 
Attempts / Completions 161-79 168-95 
Percentage of Completions 49.1 56.6 
Had Intercepted 10 7 
PUNTS/ AVERAGE 39-36.7 39-38.4 
NET PUNTING AVERAGE 30.7 31,0 
PUNT RETURNS/AVERAGE 15-10.9 25-6.9 
KICKOFF RETURNS/AVERAGE 26-19.8 19-19.7 
MISC. RETURN/AVERAGE 1-4.0  1-32.0 
INTERCEPTIONS/AVG. RETURN 7-16.6 10-5.8 
PENALTIES/YARDS 51-379 51-456 
FUMBLES/BALL LOST 15-9 13-7 
TOUCHDOWNS 10 16 
Rushing 4 8 
Passing 6 Ai 
Returns 0 1 
EXTRA POINTS/ATTEMPTS. 10-10 14-16 
FIELD GOALS/ATTEMPTS 5-7 6-10 
TOTAL POINTS 85 128 
SCORE BY PERIODS 
1 2 4 OT Tot. 
EAGLES 13 20 10 42 O 85 
Opponents 13 70 21 21 3 128 
RESULTS AND ATTENDANCE 
Eagles 7, at Dallas 27 ................ ...5,530 
Eagles 20, New York Giants 7. “eusnene-60,643 
Eagles 17 Washington 20 ... 60,131 
Eagles 14 at Atlanta 13 ... 45,535 
Eagles 14 at St. Louis 33 44,933 
Eagles 13 at Green Bay 28 55,398 
Pct. Pct. Lost/ 
™T 10 Int. Int. LG Att. Rating 
5 3.6 8 58 42 15-118 53.2 
0 0.0 2 ua Tas 1-6 22.8 
0 00 0 0.0 0 00 0.0 
5 3.1 10 62 42 16-124 49.2 
7 42 7 42 69t 10-71 73.8 


ENTER THE MAGNAVOX 


TOUCH-TUNE 
TO TOUCHDOWN 


: bat SWEEPSTAKES. 
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EVERYONE WINS! 


DETAILS AT THESE MAGNAVOX DEALERS: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
HARRY L. BROWN CO, 
5011 N. Sth St. 

DA 4-0100 
COOL-RITE 

3222 Red Lion & 
Academy Rd. 

NE 2-2222 

CLYMER BROS. 

1907 Market St. 

LO 3-2201 

TONY FERRARA TV 
617 N, 68th St. 

TR 7-4700 

KLEINS COMPANY 
736 N. 2nd St. 

WA 5-7362 

SAMUEL R, GOODMAN 
1914 S. 7th St. 

HO 8-0522 

LEVIN'S FURNITURE 
3058 Kensington Ave. 
GA 3-8500 

N. MUCHNICK, INC. 
1215 Chestnut St. 

LO 4-0209 

CAPPIE'S FURNITURE 
1551 W. Passyunk Ave. 
HO 7-2766 
RAGONA'S TY 

1700 Sauer Ave. 

FU 9-7708 

ROXY ELECTRIC 
6122 Ridge Ave. 

IV 2-4400 

SPORN FURNITURE 
6427 Torresdale Ave. 
DE 2-8600 

SUN RADIO 

6309 Woodland Ave. 
SA 6-2500 
TREEGOOB'S 

4090 Lancaster Ave, 
222-4800 

AL RUBIN APPLIANCE 
501-05 E. Wyoming Ave. 
DA 4-4447 

SAM'S FURNITURE 
1548 S, 7th St. 

HO 2-9938 

SINGER'S APPLIANCE 
6434 Castor Ave. 

CU 9-0700 
SHOWCASE | 

3rd & Jackson Sts. 
271-0600 

THREE BROTHERS 
1728 S. 2nd St. 

HO 5-8200 

BRYN MAWR 

BRYN MAWR RADIO & TV 
1016 Lancaster Pike 
LA 5-6300 
COATESVILLE 
CHERTOK'S 

156 E. Lincoln Hwy. 
DU 4-8200 
DOWNINGTOWN 

FOUR J'S 

44 Wallace Ave, 
269-5555 
CORNWELLS HEIGHTS 
ROBERT STEVENS APPL. 


St. & Mechanicsville Rd, 


638-9494 

DARBY 

WEINER'S 

66 Chester Pike 
586-3700 
LEVITTOWN 

JERRY PLAVIN'S 
Rt, 13 & Levittown Pky. 
946-3636 

FOLSOM 

ARRAY APPLIANCE 
MacDade Blyd. & 
Kedron Ave, 

LE 2-3000 


BRIDGEPORT 
MOR-JAY'S 

Cor, Sth a DeKalb St. 
279-2776 


LANSDALE 
SWARTLEY, INC. 
315 W. Main St. 
855-6829 


KENNETT SQUARE 
KENNETT RADIO 
114 W. State St. 
444-5905 


PENNSBURG 
BIELER & REIGNER 
400 Main St. 
679-9526 


POTTSTOWN 
OVERHOLTZER 
RADIO & TV 
34 High St, 
323-6010 


QUAKERTOWN 
DIMMIG ELECTRIC 
117 W. Broad St. 
KE 6-3700 


WILLOW GROVE 
ROBERTS TV 

215 N. Easton Rd. 
OL 9-4050 


WEST CHESTER 


696-4400 


NEW JERSEY 


rena s htY 

C. BENCE APPL. 
353 Haddon Ave. 
854-1424 


DELRAN 
DEE'S OF NEW JERSEY 
—ALL STORES 


GLASSBORO 

H & H APPLIANCE CO. 
8 E. High St. 

881-9000 


HAMMONTON 
RICE HARDWARE 
208 Bellevue Ave. 
561-4200 


MILLVILLE 
MILLVILLE TIRE 
225 N, High St. 
825-5555 


MOUNT HOLLY 

DEL VALLEY TV 

Main & Washington Sts. 
267-2525 


NEW EGYPT 
BLUNT'S 
Cookstown Rd. 
758-2244 


OAKLYN 

NASTASI'S 

B13 White Horse Pike 
854-3198 


VINELAND 

BLOM BROTHERS 
1020 W. Landis Ave. 
691-2242 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 
RAWLINS & KINKADE 
42nd & Market Sts, 
PO 4-3333 

W. S. WILSON, INC. 
2107 Concord Pike 
654-5344 
WILMINGTON PIANO CO. 
Concord Mall 
Concord Pike 
478-5600 


Now from Magnavox. 


Touch “lune _ 


Color Television:=* 


The most advanced electronics. At your finger 


Model! 4867. 
erated of wood and 
wood materials. 
Simulated TV picture. 


Touch-tune to any channel (2 to 83, VHF or UHF) 

directly, without going through all the channels you do not want. 
Touch-tune silently, effortlessly in 3/10 of a second...with the 
accuracy of adigital computer, with the ease of a pushbutton 
telephone. 

Touch-tune at the set or from up to 40 feet away. 

See the channel number flash on the screen, then magically disappear. 
See a most remarkable color picture because you tune with computer 
precision. 

Now the Magnavox Star System™ lets you enjoy television like you've 
never enjoyed it before. And all with the touch of one finger. 


MAGNAVOX 


QUALITY IN EVERY DETAIL 


INSIGHT 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


He was going on 45 and no different than 
you, except that he coached offensive 
line. He worried about the size of his 
mortgage; he went to church regularly, 
and he wondered if he had enough life 
insurance. 

His oldest son was in his second year 
of junior college and he wondered where 
on earth the money would come from to 
send him down to State next year. The 
boy was more like his mother . . . quiet 
and a bit shy . . . but he was bright as 
hell and somehow . . . some way.. . 
he’d see that boy in medical school be- 
cause you just don’t see many kids with 
that kind of dedication. 

They were going into their second year 
with the team, so his wife was starting to 
adjust. But it hadn't been easy. It never 
was. She was settling her third house in 
seven years and trying to establish pat- 
terns and ties witha third set of neighbors 
and teachers and doctors and dentists and 
every other damned body you need to get 
next to when you crank up in a new town. 

It had been tough on the youngest boy 
because of the kids down the block. 

He’d scraped hard to put them in a 
good home in a good neighborhood and 
damned if those three brothers down the 
block didn’t turn out to be regular terror- 
ists with the younger kids. 

The boy came home from school, cry- 
ing, the other night; they’d thrown rocks 
at him and then knocked him off his bike. 

She had said, ‘* You've got to go talk 
to their parents!’ But he talked to his 
boy, instead. 

‘*Bobby, I can talk to their parents, but 
you know what I think that would bring? 
They'll come down on you again... 
harder.”* 

He looked at his 9-year-old. And just 
barely resisted the urge to hug the boy to 
his chest. 

“You've got to try to solve it first, 
son. And I think they’re leavin’ you just 
one way to solve it. 

“The next time they stop you . . . you 
don’t say anything. If they knock you off 
your bike you get up.’’ His hand was on 
his son’s shoulder... and he took a 
deep breath. 


“*You get up...and you walk 


straight up to that biggest one . . . and 
you punch him with your fist . . . just as 
hard as you can... right in his 
mouth.”” 


The boy’s gaze was solemn: 

“*But won’t he hit me back?” 

‘‘Not if you hit him hard enough.”’ 
The coaching secretary buzzed him 


2B 


on the intercom. 

‘“‘John Carver is here to see you.” 

**Send him in, Jenny.” 

John Carver, going into his third year 
as a backup guard, filled his doorway. 

**Hey, coach... hey, it’s good to 
see you guys again!” 

They shook hands. Carver was 6 feet 4 
inches and, the line coach guessed, 270. 
Too much. The player sprawled com- 
fortably in a chair. 

“Comfortable,’’ thought the coach, 
was a pretty good word for describing 
Carver. 

Middle-high draft pick . . . good col- 
lege program . . . great size and quick- 
ness... intelligent . . . comfortable. 
Comfortable, that is, if you meant lazy 
and immature and content to be just good 
enough to stick. 

‘Hey, I’m really looking forward to 
camp!*’ John Carver beamed. 

The offensive line coach stared at him 
a long moment before answering. 

“*Why?”’ 

It took a second to register, Carver’s 
smile slipped in disbelief. 

““Why? Whaddaya mean, coach?” 

Those normally friendly eyes took on 
the quality of lake-ice. The soft voice 
was as a scalpel in a surgeon’s practiced 
hand. 

“T mean, I don’t know why you're 
even coming back. I can’t comprehend 
why you're content to use twenty-five 
percent of what the Lord gave you and let 


By Bill McGrane 


the other seventy-five lie there like some 
weedy field that a farmer’s too lazy 
to plow. 

‘*T don’t know why you would have 
the guts to back up to a paycheck for 
another year when you haven't got the 
guts to earn it!”’ 

The coach took time to light a cigarette 
... but the voice bored on with the 
efficiency of a chain-saw. 

‘*You know what I’ve heard about 
you, John? I’ve heard potential. Your 
college coaches say, ‘Great potential!’ 
The coaches here before me said, ‘Great 
potential!’ Well, you sure must have it to 
spare, because you haven’t used a 
damned drop of it yet! You know what I 
think, John? I don’t think you’re man 
enough,” 

It was a long time after the stunned 
player left his office before his thoughts 
came back to the work on his desk. 

He didn’t know if it would work, but 
he had to find out. If he was going to 
build, he couldn’t use rotten lumber. 

Well, at least it was out in the open. 
Do it now or forget it. 

His wife called. She said the boy’s 
hand was cut some, and swollen, but she 
had ice on it. She said it was the first time 
she’d ever seen someone smiling and 
crying at the same time. 

He racked a film on the Baltimore 
defense. Soon the room was normal once 
again, with its accustomed fluttering of 
light images on the wall.§ 


Don Weller 
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lenjoy smo ci Y 
and you dont? 


It's got to be my cigarette. Salem 
gives me great taste. And enough fresh 
menthol to keep things interesting. 

You'd enjoy smoking, too, if 
ou smoked Salem. 


Salem. 


Yay 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


19 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC P 


Winni 
combination: 


Nutritious, delicious King Oscar 
Sardines. Crisp saltine crackers. Beer. And NFL 
football. A winning combination. And the King's 
own way to help you get a little more of that 
old team spirit. 


KING OSCAR FINE FOODS Diwvision of Chr. Bjelland, Inc. 
89 Millburn Avenue, Millburn, New Jersey 07041 


Portraits 


One of a series of original paintings 
commissioned by PRO! 


Alan Page 

by Joe Isom 

Defensive tackles usually have not been 

classified as superstars. The hulking mem- 
bers of the defensive team have labored 

in relative anonymity. 

There are exceptions: Leo Nomellini, 
Big Daddy Lipscomb, Bob Lilly, Alex 
Karras, Merlin Olsen, Joe Greene. An- 
other is Alan Page, the indomitable 
giant who, with Carl Eller, anchors the 
Minnesota Vikings’ famous rush line. Call 
them what you will—the Purple Gang or 
the Purple People Eaters—the Vikings’ 
front four has reigned as one of the finest 
defensive groups in NFL history for a 
decade. Eller and ageless Jim Marshall 
have been the ends; Page and first Gary 
Larsen, then Doug Sutherland, have 
been the tackles. 

Born and raised in Canton, Ohio, the 
birthplace of the National Football 
League, Page was a brilliant All-America 
at Notre Dame. In 1966, his senior year, 
he helped propel the Irish to the collegiate 
championship. Drafted on the first round 
by the Vikings, he became a starter as 
a rookie in 1967. In 1968 he was named 
to the Pro Bowl squad, a selection that 
has become an annual honor. In 1971, 
Page was named the NFC’s most valuable 
player, the first defensive player ever 
accorded that honor. 

In 1975 the 6-foot 4-inch, 245-pound 
tackle turned in another outstanding 
season of defensive football. The 
statistics tell the story: sacked opposing 
quarterback 14 times, assisted on three 
other sacks, caused seven fumbles, 
blocked one conversion and one field 
goal attempt, made 82 tackles and assisted 
on 40 others. 

In an era of superstars who flash 
brightly and then disappear, Page has 
been an incredibly consistent performer. 
It is the opinion of most experts that 
several years from now, Page will return 
to his home town of Canton. . . as an 
honored member of the Hall of Fame. 


Joe Isom is a gifted commercial artist 
who has been commissioned by some of the 
nation’s largest businesses to produce 
paintings for corporate publishing 
projects and national advertisements. His 
work has appeared regularly in Reader’s 
Digest condensed books, McCall’s, and 
PRO!. Jsom lives in Overland Park, 
Kansas, a suburb of Kansas City. 
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The SEAGRAM'S GIN 
Naked Martini. 


Forget the vermouth. Just pour the perfect martini gin over the rocks. 


Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 86/80 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 
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The Game 
Against The Years 


An Illustrated 
Review of the NFL’s First Six Decades 


By John Wiebusch 
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PART III 
THE 60s AND 70s 


The times truly were a-changing—from protests 
to landings on the Moon and on 
Mars. And pro football became the game of the times, 
riding the crest of television 
to popularity ratings unmatched by 


any entertainment form. 


time of growth. 


In a decade in which rockets turned science 
fiction into nonfiction, the National Football 
League found a stratosphere of its own. Tele- 
vision was the launching pad, taking a sport 
that previously had been loved by only a few 
and turning it into the game for our time. 
When the 1959 season ended there were 12 
professional football teams; when the 1968 
season ended there were 26. At the start of the 


Unitas arid the 

Colts were among 
the annual NFL 
leaders. 


sixties television contracts were measured in 
thousands of dollars; by the end of the decade 
they had become millions. The Super Bowl, 
introduced in January, 1967, was an overnight 
colossus, with each succeeding game seem- 
ingly overtaking the previous one on televi- 
sion’s all-time ratings list. 

Television was pro football’s magic wand 
but it was the people and the players who 
supplied the charisma, who did the shaping, 
who gave the game credibility. The list is 
long—ina team game that is inevitable— but 
there are three names that must be at the head 
of it, one a man with a screen test smile and a 
way of getting things done while offending a 


—o em 
Houston Astrodome was eighth wonder of the world. 


minimum of people, another a gap-toothed 
man with a general’s presence and a 
sergeant’s demeanor who won as no one had 
done in so short a period of time, the third a 
brash young man who made history with a 
$427,000 contract, then guaranteed a victory 
in the face of laughter and ended up getting 
the last laugh. 

Pete Rozelle was the boy commissioner, a 
compromise choice to succeed the late Bert 


It was a restive time for America. 
For the NFL and AFL it was a 
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Lombardi's Green Bay Packers won five NFL championships in seven years, including first two Super Bowls. 


Bell. He was 33 years old in 1960 but he 
looked younger and talked older, He was a 
master of public relations. The position that 
was to have been temporary (so uncertain 
were some owners) turned out to be perma- 
nent. Rozelle has negotiated the most lucra- 
tive television contracts in the history of any 
sport while maintaining strong control of the 
game, thwarting potential scandals and repre- 
senting the NFL in court and in congressional 
hearings. 

Vince Lombardi was the tough-talking 
coach who won five NFL championships 
(1961, 1962, 1965, 1966, and 1967) and nar- 
rowly missed a sixth (1960). He was a superb 
organizer who believed in the basics of foot- 
ball, a run-to-daylight, avoid-mistakes-at- 
all-cost advocate. Men do not win as often as 
Vince Lombardi in an age of powerful media 
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Kennedy was elected President in '60 by slim margin. 
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and not become living legends. Lombardi 
may even have transcended that description, 
becoming a roving philosopher who told 
non-football crowds, ‘‘If we would create 
something we must be something.’” He did 
and he was. 

Joe Namath was the quarterback who got 
the money ($427,000 in 1965) that led to the 
end of the ‘*war’’ (AFL versus NFL). Namath 
made the AFL respectable and, eventually, 
even superior. He was a media creation, too, 
and his off-the-field exploits added to his 


Casey Stengel's Mets were laughable... but lovable. 


reputation. In Super Bowl III in Miami he 
guaranteed the Jets would defeat the Colts, 
who were 19-point favorites. When New 
York won 16-7, Namath proved his actions 
really were as loud as his words. 

The growth and development of pro foot- 
ball in the sixties is a tribute to careful plan- 
ning and opportunism: the eight-team Ameri- 
can Football League (Boston, Buffalo, Dal- 
las, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New 
York, Oakland) began play in 1960, the same 
year the NFL added the Dallas Cowboys and 
okayed the move of the Cardinals from 
Chicago to St. Louis...in 1961 the Min- 
nesota Vikings became members of the 
NFL...in the same year the AFL moved its 
Los Angeles team 120 freeway miles south to 
San Diego...in 1963 the Dallas Texans 
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switched their home base from Texas to Kan- 
sas City...in 1966 the AFL added the Miami 
Dolphins, the NFL the Atlanta Falcons... in 
1967 the NFL established a team in New 
Orleans...in 1968 the AFL added Cincinnati. 

The most important single event of the six- 
ties for pro football was the signing of the 
merger agreement in 1966. The amalgama- 
tion of the two leagues did not come until 
1970, when the merger become official and 
there was peace in football. 

Very little else in American life in the six- 


Super Bow! trophy became ultimate football prize. 


ties was peaceful. . .or even close to it. Three 
prominent Americans were assassinated 
...there were demonstrations and marches 
and riots...there were crises in Berlin, in 
Cuba, in the Mideast...there was an ugly 
war in southeast Asia that tore apart the col- 
lective national conscience...there were 
hippies and protesters and a youth movement 
that brought new freedoms and different 
moral codes. It was a frantic time. 

The decade began with one of the closest 
presidential elections in American history. 


Dave Willardson 


Bob Dylan's songs had a strong sociological impact. 


John Kennedy defeated Richard Nixon (who 
would be heard from again later in the sixties) 
and said, *‘Ask not what your country can do 
for you, but what you can do for your coun- 
try.’’ Kennedy brought Camelot to Washing- 
ton with touch football games on the White 
House lawn and Robert Frost poetry readings 
inside. The U. S. space program began in 
earnest under Kennedy (with Alan Shepard 
making the first flight in May, 1961, and John 
Glenn becoming the first man to orbit the 
earth in March, 1962), but all was not golden: 


Neil Armstrong took one small step for mankind. 


the U. S. also began to poke its nose into 
Vietnam at the same time. Kennedy’s only 
Supreme Court appointment, in 1962, was a 
former Rhodes scholar who went by the name 
of Byron R. White, a bit more distinguished 
than the ‘*Whizzer’’ he was called when he 
twice led the NFL in rushing, with Pittsburgh 
in 1938 and Detroit in 1940. 

Kennedy’s life ended shockingly in Dallas 


office. ..Martin Luther King was assassi- 
nated in Memphis in March... Robert Ken- 
nedy was assassinated in Los Angeles in 
June... thousands of demonstrators marched 
on the Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago...in one of the most dramatic 


New York Jets 


Joe Namath guaranteed Jets’ win in Super Bow! Ill. 


comebacks in the history of American poli- 
tics, Richard Nixon defeated Hubert Hum- 
phrey in the presidential election. 

Sport was the necessary diversion in 
American life... 1968 also was the year Joe 
Namath delivered the Jets their first AFL title. 

Baseball also was big—though not as 
dominant—in the sixties. Pittsburgh’s Bill 
Mazeroski began the decade with his drama- 
tic ninth-inning home run that won the 1960 
World Series for Pittsburgh. Later the Yan- 
kees rose (in 1961 Roger Maris hit 61 home 
runs and Mickey Mantle 54) and fell (1964 
was their last pennant), the Dodgers had 
Sandy Koufax, Don Drysdale, and Maury 


The Beatles changed the course of popular music and became the most successful rock group of all time. 


on November 22, 1963, and Lyndon Johnson 
was sworn in as President. In 1964 Johnson 
was elected in a landslide over Barry 
Goldwater. In the same year, 1964, civil 
rights leader Dr. Martin Luther King was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

If one year typified the sixties’ maelstrom 
more than any other it was 1968: an incum- 
bent President (Johnson) was forced out of 
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1968 Democratic Convention was rocked by protest. 


Wills, and there were Cinderella teams such 
as Detroit and Boston. Other sports boomed, 
too. The National Basketball Association ex- 
panded but the Boston Celtics and Bill Rus- 
sell were still the ultimate in their sport. The 
National Hockey League doubled in size. 
There were Olympics in Rome, Tokyo, and 
Mexico City. And not many individuals in 
any sport matched boxing’s Muhammed Ali 
and golf’s Arnold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus. 

The sixties were also the years of the 
miniskirt, of color TY, of heart transplants, of 
pop art, of Chubby Checker and The Twist, of 
Bob Dylan, of an English rock group out of 
Liverpool called the Beatles who sold more 
records than anyone else ever had. 

The decade ended with Neil Armstrong’s 
“Sone small step for mankind”’ on the moon. It 
was an appropriate finish to a time that liter- 
ally had been “‘far-out.”” 
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than ever but so was most 


You’ve come a long way, baby... but so has 
professional football. The unloved child of 
the twenties was the adulated adult of the 
seventies, the object of the attentions of most 
American sports followers. Attendance at 
regular season games exceeded 10 million 
persons five years in a row; empty seats were 
the exception, not the rule. Television ratings 


1,454-foot Sears Tower in Chicago is world's tallest. 


for games on Sunday afternoons continued to 
climb, and the Monday night phenomenon 
was born. Seven of the ten highest rated tele- 
vision shows of all time were Super Bowls 
and a record 80 million watched Super Bowl 


Shula’s club was 17-0 in '72, won Super Bowls VII, Vill. 


Not that pro football didn’t have its prob- 
lems. The game was bigger and better but so 
was its visibility as a target. There were seem- 
ingly endless labor negotiations between 
players and management. A training camp 
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Pro football was bigger and better 


everything else in American life. 


= O. J. Simpson gained 
é sl record 2,003 yards 
rushing in ‘73. 

strike in 1974 had veteran players carrying 
picket signs. There were congressional hear- 
ings ona variety of subjects, with one of them 
resulting in the lifting of the TV blackout, 
meaning that games sold out 72 hours before 
kickoff must be televised in the region in 
which they were played. There were lawsuits 
and litigation, charges and countercharges. 

But through it all, the play was still the 
thing. And the teams that represented the con- 
ference that once was known as the **Other 
League”’ were the dominant foree— indeed, 
the colossus. 

Nonbelievers scoffed at the American 
Football League in the sixties and the results 
of the first three Super Bowls—Joe Namath 
notwithstanding in the January, 1969 
game—did not bring many converts. 

The National Football League formally 
realigned in 1970, with three old-line NFL 
teams—Baltimore, Cleveland, and 
Pittsburgh—joining the 10 AFL teams to 
form the American Football Conference. It 
turned out to be a stacked deck. In the first 
seven Super Bowls of the seventies, AFC 
teams were on the winning side six times. The 
only break in the monopoly was a victory by 
the Dallas Cowboys in Super Bow] VI in 
January, 1972. But even then it was the losing 
team—the AFC team—that stole the sea- 
son’s biggest scene. Three weeks before los- 
ing to Dallas, the Miami Dolphins (who later 
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would win two successive Super Bowls) de- 
feated the Kansas City Chiefs 27-24 in the 
longest football game ever played. It was a 
game that lasted 82 minutes and 40 seconds 
and had Christmas Day dinners from coast to 
coast getting cold on the table. 

Kansas City and Baltimore won the first 
two Super Bowls of the seventies, but four 
teams— Miami, Pittsburgh, Dallas, and 
Minnesota—seemed to make the Biggest 
Game a private tug-of-war. Miami, Dallas, 
and Minnesota played in three games each 
(the Dolphins losing game VI and winning 
games VII and VIII; the Cowboys losing 
games V and X and winning game VI; the 
Vikings losing games IV, VIII, and IX) and 
Pittsburgh in two (winning games IX and X). 

If you were a sentimentalist, the Steelers 
were your team. In the first 40 years of the 
franchise, the team owned by Art Rooney, a 
beloved man, won nothing. .. not even a divi- 


Steelers harassed Tarkenton, Vikes in Super Bowl IX. 


sion title. In 1972, however, the Steelers won 
the AFC’s Central Division championship, 
then stunned the Oakland Raiders 13-7 on the 
“‘miracle’’ pass reception and touchdown of 
Franco Harris in the game’s final seconds. 
The Steelers’ season turned into a pumpkin 
the following week against Miami, but they 
were back, stronger than ever, two years later. 
Pittsburgh defeated the Raiders in the AFC 
championship games of both 1974 and 1975, 
then elbowed its way past the Vikings (Super 
Bowl IX) and Cowboys (X) to make it to the 
top. And if those were signs of tears in com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle’s eyes when he pre- 
sented the Vince Lombardi trophy to Art 
Rooney after the Vikings’ game, well, who 
could blame him? An entire nation of sports 
fans were misty-eyed that afternoon. 
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Novel about shark became a best seller, movie. 


The Raiders were pro football’s most frus- 
trated team...the team that seemed to win 
every game except the very last one. Oak- 
land’s record from 1963-1975 was the best in 
pro football and in eight of nine seasons the 
team made it to the playoffs. It was the Raid- 
ers who ended Miami's winning streak at 18 
games in the second game of the 1973 season 
(the Dolphins of 1972 had gone an unprec- 
edented 17-0), and then ousted Miami from 
the 1974 playoffs 28-26 on Ken Stabler’s pass 
to Clarence Davis in the last nine seconds. 
Oakland also was the team that lost to the 
eventual Super Bowl champion an astonish- 
ing seven times. 

The AFC dwarfed the NFC in important 
victories and memorable moments and it also 
(perhaps inevitably) seemed supreme in 
talent. 

For the most part, the AFC had pro foot- 
ball’s best young quarterbacks, most innova- 
tive defenses (led by the genius of coaches 
Don Shula in Miami and Chuck Noll in 
Pittsburgh), and even the superior running 
game. One individual alone made the running 
game superior, the runner who seemed to 
belong in an even higher league, Buffalo’s 
O. J. Simpson. O. J. rushed for an epic 2,003 
yards in 1973 and 1,817 yards in 1975, the first 
and third highest totals in all the years of the 
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Redskins’ Charley Taylor set record for most catches. 


game. The peerless runner also set numerous 
other records along the way, among them 
most yards rushing in a game (250) and most 
touchdowns in a season (23). 

The NFC had its marquee names, too, not 
the least of which was Fran Tarkenton, the 
Minnesota quarterback who began his career 
(in 1961) with the reputation of a “‘scrambler”’ 
but who, by the mid-seventies, was replacing 
the legendary name of John Unitas at the top 
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Paul Fine 


of most important career passing statistics. 

Pro football in the seventies was a collage 
of derring-do and record rattling... from the 
63-yard field goal by Tom Dempsey, then of 
New Orleans, that defeated Detroit by two 
points in a 1970 game...to the improbable 
five-week heroics of Oakland’s ageless 
George Blanda in 1970...to the career pass 
receiving record for receivers that was broken 
first by the Jets’ Don Maynard, then by the 
Redskins’ Charley Taylor. . . to the incredible 
longevity of productive old folks such as 
Blanda (age 49) and Minnesota defensive end 
Jim Marshall (39). 

The seventies also saw the beginning and 
end of yet another challenge to the NFL, the 
World Football League (born October, 1973; 
died October, 1975) and NFL expansion into 
two new regions, central Florida (Tampa 
Bay) and the Pacific Northwest (Seattle). The 
franchises, which began play in 1976, cost 
$16 million, or, to put it another way, 
$15,999,500 more than Tim Mara paid for 
the New York Giants’ franchise fifty years 
before. 

Inflation was not isolated to pro football, 
however. Far from it. Individuals in some 
sports—notably pro. basketball and 
hockey—negotiated multi-year contracts of 
$1 million or more. Tennis players had single 
matches in which a quarter million dollars 
was at stake. Golf tournaments had $500,000 
prize funds. The million dollar gate in boxing 
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Nixon waves good-bye to White House after resignation following Watergate scandal that shook the nation. 
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(at least for Muhammed Ali) was passé. 
Television networks paid large amounts to 
televise NFL games—preseason, regular 
season, postseason, Super Bow! —but it paid 
equally dazzling figures to turn its cameras on 
other sports or to televise the Olympics (from 
Munich and Sapporo, Japan, in 1972, from 
Montreal and Innsbruck, Austria, in 1976) or 
to create sports events just for the medium 
(Superstars, Superteams, CBS Golf Classic). 
When Billie Jean King and Bobby Riggs 


Elton John's star was popular music's highest in the '70s. His name was sealed in pavement in Hollywood. 


squared off in a ‘‘Battle of the Sexes’’ tennis 
match in Houston’s Astrodome in 1974, it was 
done on prime time television. 

The seventies were the Instant Decade. 
Television, print, and records made dozens of 
overnight sensations. In a couple of years, 
Elton John made more money in records and 
concerts than Bing Crosby did in a lifetime. 
Recording stars were given television series 
and stars of television series made records. 
““All in the Family’’ was one of American 
television’s first ‘‘human’’ comedies and it 
did not take long before there were dozens of 
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'72 Olympics flag was at half staffafter Israeli murders. 


imitators. Jaws, The Sting, and The God- 
father were movie blockbusters, dwarfing the 
40-year box office accomplishments of Gone 
With the Wind literally in weeks. Let some- 
thing catch on somewhere today, and 
tomorrow—if it took that long—it was 
everywhere (‘‘streaking’’ in 1974 was a good 
example of that). 

Mostly, though, the seventies were an era 
in search of an identity. Americans consumed 
nostalgia—the clothes of the forties, the 
styles and modes of the fifties, the music of 
the sixties (in 1976 the hottest new rock group 
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was The Beatles!). The decade began with 
large-scale protests over Vietnam, but there 
was relative quiet on college campuses after 
the cease-fire agreement was signed in 
January, 1973. By the mid-seventies, frater- 
nities and sororities had begun to make dra- 


In 1970, 747 Jumbo Jet offered a new mode of travel. 


matic comebacks. Permissiveness did not 
change much, however. Sex came out of the 
closet, manifesting itself in many forms— 
women’s lib, gay lib, cohabitation without 
marriage, X-rated movies. 

The times were a-changing in the sixties (as 
Bob Dylan wrote then) but it didn’t slow 
down much in the seventies: the twenty-sixth 
amendment was ratified in‘71, giving 18 year 
olds the right to vote... Dow-Jones averages 
reached the magic 1,000 barrier for the first 
time in 1972, then later plunged far below it in 
an economic recession before rallying again 


Muhammad Ali regained title, became world symbol 
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in 1975-76...the energy crisis—or oil 
shortage—gripped the country (and the 
world) in late 1973. The price of oil, like the 
price of everything else, soared as a re- 
sult... newspaper heiress Patricia Hearst was 
the pivotal figure in one of the most sensa- 


Dave McMacken 


Ageless Blanda was pro football's Father Time. 


tional kidnappings in history in 
1974...America celebrated its two hun- 
dredth birthday on July 4, 1976, in a festival 
some cynics called the ‘‘buy-centennial’’... 
the United States landed a satellite, Viking 1, 
on Mars on July 20, 1976. 

And through it all there were politics, of 
course. Richard Nixon was reelected presi- 
dent in 1972 in the most massive landslide in 
American history, carrying 49 states to 
George McGovern’s | (Massachusetts). The 
glory was short-lived, however. Hovering 
over the triumph was the specter of a break-in 
at the Watergate Hotel in Washington in May, 
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Henry Aaron broke 
Babe Ruth's record 
for home runs. 


M. V. Rubio 


1972. The resultant scandal caused scores of 
resignations, including Nixon’s on August 9, 
1974. Nixon's vice-president, Spiro Agnew, 
also had resigned in an earlier, unrelated 
scandal, and Agnew’s appointed successor, 
Gerald Ford, became the president. In 1976, a 
new political face emerged. Jimmy Carter, 
the former governor of Georgia, swept 
through the primaries and in July easily won 
the Democratic nomination for president. 
Meanwhile, Ford and another former gover- 
nor, Ronald Reagan of California, fought it 
out for the Republican nomination in one of 
the most closely contested battles ever. 

In the seventies the world got smaller but 
everything in it got bigger. And the growing 
pains showed no sign of stopping. 
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| love tobacco. 
I don’t smoke. 


) Walt Garrison, 
football and rodeo star. 


If I’m a guy who loves tobacco, 
how come I never take a puff? 

Well, because I use “smoke- 
less tobacco.” 

All it takes is a pinch of 
‘smokeless’ in between my 
cheek and gum. Feels real re- 

: laxin’ in there. And I get full, 
rich tobacco pleasure. 

Another thing is, “‘smoke- 
less tobacco” can’t tie up my 
hands. So I can use it no matter | 
what I’m doing. 14 

If you’d like to go “smoke- 
less,” here’s what you do, Just 
look for three great brands. 

There’s Skoal, my favorite, 
which has a wintergreen taste. 

Copenhagen, a straight to- 
bacco. 

And Happy Days Mint. All 
three dated for freshness. ' 

They’ll each give you the 
tobacco pleasure you’re looking 
for. 


Smokeless tobacco. 
Apinch is all it takes. 


For a free booklet that explains how to get the full enjoyment of “smokeless tobacco”’—as well as a few free pinches that you 
can try for yourself —write to “Smokeless Tobacco,’ United States Tobacco Company, Dept. N99, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830. 
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The Quiet Noisemaker 


By Tom Callahan 


Ken Anderson has led the NFL in 
passing for two years in a row but 
in Cincinnati he’s just another 
Bengal. 


When Joe Namath first decided to enter 
business, he set himself up in draft beer 
and go-go dancers. But quarterbacks 
vary and Ken Anderson went into basket- 
balls and golf clubs. Whether due to the 
differences in products, locations, or 
personalities, College Sporting Goods 
did not do the early volume of Bachelors 
If, and shortly failed. 

While his store was open, though, it 
was through its plate glass window that 
Anderson had the best vantage. if not 
perspective, on Cincinnati as he sat, 
ignored day after day in the midst of 
downtown, the leading quarterback cur- 
rently and in the history of the National 
Football League. 

One time, while rearranging the wood 
covers again, he claimed: “‘Being recog- 
nized has never really mattered to me. 
Deep down, I might want to be recog- 
nized. But if I'd thought about things like 
that, I'd have never gotten anywhere."’ 

Obscurity was a specialty of Ander- 
son’s long before he began spiraling a 
football (‘If it’s all right, I'd like to also 
try out for the football team,” he wrote 
Augustana College after accepting a 
basketball-baseball scholarship). He 
has maintained the obscurity recently in 
the face of irrefutable statistics, He main- 
tained it originally in the face of Dan 
Issel. 

It rather describes Anderson and 
destiny that, in the Illinois town of 
Batavia, where he applied for schoolboy 
legend, there already was one in resi- 
dence, in fact, in the adjoining yard. 

‘*Dan was the big-timer to come out 
of Batavia,’’ Anderson explained. 
‘Every major basketball college tried to 
get him. Adolph Rupp came to the door 
himself. Later, after Dan got out of the 
University of Kentucky, he signed a 
multi-million dollar contract with the 
ABA. When you came back to town 
then, it was ‘Welcome to Batavia, Home 
of Dan Issel.’ *’ 

Meanwhile, the Augustanas and North 
Centrals indicated polite interest in Ken 


Anderson through the mail. 

A year ahead of Ken in school, Issel 
remembers him as everything but a 
quarterback. Dean Anderson was the 
quarterback he remembered. Ken had 
played defensive back exclusively until 
his senior year, (“‘Sure, we're always 
looking for defensive backs,’’ Augus- 
tana football coach Ralph Starenko had 
answered that letter.) 

From playing three sports with him 
formally, but more from one-on-one and 
two-on-two basketball games in the 
driveway, Issel continually noticed how 
hard Kenny had to work at everything. 

Issel says now: “‘I honestly don’t 
think anyone in Batavia thought Kenny 
would achieve what he has. Frankly, I 
was shocked to see him drafted so early 
—third round. But the first time I saw 
him play was against the Cleveland 
Browns and, in the first half, he was like 
eleven for fifteen passing. I couldn't get 
over it. Our Kenny. Now I wonder if he 
isn’t the best quarterback in football.”’ 

The third round struck Issel as early, 
and it also must have surprised the Chi- 
cago Bears, though not Jack Brickhouse, 
the Chicago broadcaster. 

*‘My daughter, Jean, attended this 
tiny college in Rock Island, Illinois,” 
Brickhouse relates. “Augustana. She 
could usually sandbag me into going to 
the Homecoming game. 

**Well, here's this kid at quarterback, 
a freshman. Freshmen could play varsity 
there then. My God, you never saw so 
much poise. And that wasn’t exactly the 
Four Horsemen and Seven Mules with 
him. The next year when I saw him, he 
was even better. So I touted him to 
George Halas.”” 

Batavia is only about 40 miles from 
Chicago. Anderson’s passion had al- 
ways been the Bears, his particular 
heroes Billy Wade, Rudy Bukich, 
Harlon Hill, Larry Morris, Dave Whit- 
sell, and Richie Petitbon, his simple 
dream to play one game in Wrigley 
Field. 

Anderson insists that, despite Brick- 
house’s recommendation (Jack jokes it 
may be because of it), Chicago was the 
only NFL team that didn’t scout him per- 
sonally. The first interest was shown by 
Green Bay in the person of a kindly old 


scout whose name Anderson never even 
caught. 

Coach Starenko and his entire staff 
departed after Anderson’s second year 
and Ken resolved to transfer to a larger 
school. **Nothing to lose,”’ he reasoned. 
But the old scout lectured him on the sub- 
ject, advising him sternly to stay put. 
Ken doesn’t know why, but he obeyed. 
Soon Paul Brown was dispatching his 
sons and assistants on pleasure trips to 
Rock Island. 

Cincinnati, the youngest territory in 
pro football before Tampa and Seattle, 
has possessed a baseball team more than 
100 years, an NFL team less than 10. 
Cynics sniff that this characterizes the 
city’s relative sophistication in the two 
games. 

In just their third season, the Bengals 
somehow won the Central Division cham- 
pionship and, while slightly annoyed 
at how long it took, the citizens gazed 
upon their new team with love. They also 
were madly in love with Greg Cook, the 
quarterback who had been the rookie of 
the year in 1969 but who had watched, 
sore-armed, from the bench in the cham- 
pionship season of 1970, when the fans’ 
affection was transferred to a stubby 
veteran quarterback named Virgil Carter. 

Cook’s wound was lethal. Still, peo- 
ple wouldn't accept the fact for years 
(some still don’t), so Anderson arrived 
in 1971, according to receiver Chip 
Myers’s overly literal account ‘‘a 
pimply-faced kid who never says any- 
thing,’’ a most unromantic figure amidst 
heroic ghosts and men. And for three 
years he was. booed. 

Anderson thought back. ‘I didn’t 
know what to expect,’’ he said. ‘The 
North-South Shrine Game had been the 
first big-time moment for me, I had 
played fair—nothing spectacular. Then 
I felt my way in with the Bengals until the 
second year, when I started and everyone 
thought Virgil should have.” 

Not everyone. When Paul Brown re- 
turned to founding football teams in 1968, 
it was with the same pragmatism he had 
displayed in the forming of the team 
named for him in Cleveland. The creaky 
veterans contributed by the existing teams 
reminded Brown of the French Foreign 
Legion, but a rookie named Paul Robin- 
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When Ken Anderson was selected Dodge- 
NFL Man of the Year in 1975 nationwide bal- 
loting by fans, he became, at 26, the 
youngest recipient of the coveted award. 

Six of the seven winners of the Gladiator 
sculpture that recognizes the athlete have 
been quarterbacks and the five chosen pre- 
vious to Anderson all were either at the peak 
of—or nearing the end of— their careers. 

The five earlier quarterbacks chosen were: 
1969—Bart Starr, then 35, Green Bay; 
1970—John Unitas, 37. Baltimore; 1971— 
John Hadi, 31, San Diego; 1973—Len Daw- 
son, 38, Kansas City, and 1974—George 
Blanda, 47, Oakland. The only nonquarter- 
back to win the award was Kansas City's 
middle linebacker, Willie Lanier, who was 
1972's Man of the Year at age 27. 

The Man of the Year award, which has 
been sponsored by Dodge since 1974, hon- 
ors the NFL's outstanding citizen-athlete, 
recognizing off-the-field charitable work as 
well as playing ability. Anderson, for exam- 
ple, was chairman of Cincinnati's Easter Seal 
drive and amember of the board of directors 
of two charitable organizations, the Salvation 


son showed an aptitude for sweeps and 
Brown deployed the legionnaires as best 
he could. Robinson led the AFL in rush- 
ing and was named rookie of the year. 

When Cook appeared with the natural 
gifts of a Namath, the offense constructed 
about Robinson was rebuilt around Cook, 

Then deprived of Cook and left with 
Carter, Brown retooled for the rollout. 
And it wasn’t long after Anderson walked 
self-consciously into Brown’s office that 
Paul called for the blueprints. 

“*T left Rock Island at seven in the 
morning on the second day of the draft,”’ 
recalled Anderson. *‘Of course, Paul 
Brown was a legend when I was growing 
up. Here I was sitting with him in the of- 
fice. He said he couldn't tell me how sur- 
prised he had been that I was still avail- 
able. He couldn’t tell me how glad he was 
to have me. I just couldn't believe it.’’ 

In the subsequent struggle between 
Carter and Anderson, Brown appeared 
neutral, even indifferent, on the surface, 
though one now recalls whimsical obser- 
vations such as: *‘Have you noticed, the 
fans here sometimes cheer in the wrong 
places?”’ 

Anderson thinks of his initial unpopu- 
larity this way. ‘* Virgil was kind of a na- 
tionally known guy, the incident in Chi- 
cago and all.’’ (Wasting away with the 
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Ken Anderson: The Youngest Man of the Year 


Blanda receives award from Pete Rozelle. 


Army and Hope Cottage, a Kentucky home 
that houses orphans. 

Each of the NFL's 28 teams nominates 
three men before the season begins and 
fans vote for the player of their choice in 
special “ballot days" at each stadium. The 


Bears, Carter had described management 
in picturesque speech that further im- 
pressed Cincinnatians that here’s a man 
who speaks their language.) Like Ander- 
son, a mathematics major, Carter’s only 
miscalculation was in his own height. He 
grew up to be too short; he was a clever 
guy, though, who helped Anderson un- 
selfishly and immensely. 

“Of course, Carter had been thought 
responsible for winning the division in 
1970,°’ Anderson continued, ‘‘and I 
guess largely he was. Then, all of a sud- 
den, the kid from nowhere was starting.”’ 

Cincinnati is a conservative town, 
where the baseball players are expected to 
wear their hair like service academy 
plebes and observe posture in the dugout. 
It is astonishing Anderson was not em- 
braced instantly, 

Bony, ruddy-faced, cereal-bow! hair- 
cut—he is perfect. *‘I don’t get involved 
in politics,’’ he added, ‘but you could 
say I’m a conservative person.’* Without 
even trying. ‘‘I’m the type of person Iam. 
It just so happens that I coincide with 
Cincinnati. A different guy coming in 
here . . . well, maybe the mesh wouldn’t 
work as well. Maybe if I went to New 
York or L.A., that mesh wouldn't work as 
well. I don’t know. 

“*T suppose I style myself after the Bart 


five highest vote-getters are then considered 
by a special Hall of Fame committee, which 
chooses the eventual recipient. 

The Dodge-NFL Man of the Year receives 
the Gladiator trophy —an original sculpture 
by New York artist Daniel Schwartz—and a 
Dodge vehicle. Most important, a $10,000 
scholarship is established in his name. The 
four runners-up in the final selection each 
his $2,000 scholarships established in 
his names, and $1,000 scholarships are 
presented in the name of the each 23 other 
local winners. 

In addition to Anderson, the other 1975 
finalists were St. Louis quarterback Jim Hart, 
Oakland defensive tackle Art Thoms, San 
Francisco defensive back Bruce Taylor, and 
San Diego tackle Terry Owens. 
Anderson's Five Seasons 


No, Comp. Pct. Yds. TD Lg. Int. 
1971 ..131 72 550 777 5 44 4 
1972 ..301 171 568 1918 7 65 7 
1973 ..329 179 .544 2428 18 78 12 
1974 .328 213 649 2667 18 77 10 
1975 ..377 228 605 3169 21 55 11 
Totals 1466 863 .588 10959 69 78 44 


Starr kind of quarterback, the one who 

doesn’t make mistakes, who has a high 

completion average, and not many inter- 

ceptions. Off the field, things that are fond 
to me are like watching my little boy grow 
up. Bonnie and I have a garden in the back 
yard. It sounds corny, I know.”” 

The Starr comparison is recurring and 
the Bengals’ authority is quarterback- 
receiver coach Boyd Dowler, an old 
playmate of Bart’s who also has a practi- 
cal knowledge of Sonny Jurgensen, 
Roman Gabriel, and a few other quarter- 
backs of eminence. 

“Kenny has a stronger arm than Bart 
had by a good deal,** Dowler says, ‘‘and 
he’s quicker on his feet. He has the identi- 
cal command in everything he goes about. 
He’s positive of what he’s doing. There’s 
no indecision. He sees it; he cranks it; he 
lets it go. 

“Oh, one thing,”’ Dowler smiles. 
**Bart won five world championships. 
But Kenny’s just starting.*’ 

The distinction is not lost on Ken who, 
when requested to name the best quarter- 
back in football, immediately nominates 
Terry Bradshaw of the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers, saying: “‘It goes back to who won it 
all, who won the games that count.”’ 

The dogma is Brown’s. No proponent 
of the star system, Brown has called as- 


BALLOTS MUST BE RECEIVED BY DEC. Ist, 1976. 
WINNERS ANNOUNCED WEEKEND OF DEC. 18-19, 1976. 
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‘*T suppose I style myself after the 
Bart Starr kind of quarterback, 
the one who doesn’t make 
mistakes, who has a high com- 
pletion average.” 


sistants onto the carpet when they are 
quoted in the papers too lavishly about 
one player. 

But even Paul forgets himself when 
discussing Anderson. A training camp 
afternoon a few years ago comes to mind. 
Brown was asked casually by a reporter 
during lunch whether anything about the 
camp excited him. Brown is the most 
unexcitable of men. He responded 
characteristically and professionally 
about everything as expected. 

When lunch ended, the reporter re- 
tired to a nearby typewriter, but there 
was soon a knock on the door. It was 
Brown. 

“‘Who excites me?’’ Brown asked. 
‘‘We've found a real man. He’s our 
whole future. He’s out there throwing 
passes. Why don’t you go see for your- 
self?’’ Then he left. 

If Brown is normally against exalting 
quarterbacks, the same does not apply to 
their statistics. Milt Plum occurs. And an 
assistant once said he realized Brown 
was a genius when “‘he got Virgil Carter 
up to fifth in the league passing,’’ a testi- 
monial to the system. 

“It really is a well-designed system,”’ 
Anderson acknowledged. ‘‘There’s al- 
ways at least a back to lay off to. 

“Look at a guy like Namath,”’ he 
went on, “‘a lot of touchdowns, a lot of 
yards, and a lot of interceptions. Look at 
us: not as many touchdowns or yards, 
maybe, but a high completion percent- 
age and very few interceptions. We 
won't throw interceptions. We refuse 
to. We eat the ball, throw it out of 
bounds, lay off to a back, get three 
yards, and start again. The most inter- 
ceptions we ever had in a season was 
twelve.”’ 

The use of ‘‘we’’ and ‘‘us’” is more 
than graciousness, as every Brown 
quarterback since Graham is furnished 
the plays by rotating guards. Anderson 
encountered Graham on a golf course 
once, and his greeting was: “‘Have you 
changed any plays in the huddle yet?” 
Ken shook his head. 

.‘*When you do,’’ Graham recom- 
mended cheerily, ‘‘make sure they 
work,”’ 

“Sure, I'd like to be remembered as 
more than a mechanic,’’ Anderson said. 
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(Graham and Brown collaborated on 10 
division titles. The first five were while 
Otto ordered the plays, but no one re- 
members that.) ‘* But this is a tough ques- 
tion. If I say I want to call the plays, ['m 
bucking the system. If I say, no, it 
doesn’t bother me, then I have no incen- 
tive or initiative as a quarterback.” 

He resolves this by saying simply it’s 
the coach’s decision and he’s living with 
it. *‘But if it sometime comes to me to 
call the plays,’’ he said firmly, **I think 
I'll do as well as anybody in the league.” 

When Brown retired as coach this year 
in favor of his long-time assistant, Bill 
(Tiger) Johnson, Johnson announced 
immediately the play-calling would con- 
tinue, but remarked at the same time: 
“*Kenny has grown up. He’s in charge.”’ 

Brown didn’t so much take the occa- 
sion to retire at 68 as he saw the oppor- 
tunity to bring Mike McCormack, Char- 
ley Winner, and Dowler onto the staff. 
It involved timing. The untimely element 
came when assistant Bill Walsh, an in- 
ventive designer of passing plays, 
slipped off to San Diego at the same 
time. 

‘Bill made me,’’ Anderson said with- 
out pretentiousness. ‘‘I was worried 
when he left. But Boyd is great. And 
Isaac is still here.” 

Wonderful receivers are abundant in 
Cincinnati, but the amazing one is 
Curtis, to whom Anderson must throw 
swiftly as “‘he gets out of range in a 
hurry.’’ This year’s number one pick, 
Oklahoman Billy Brooks, is said to 
have like potential. 

There are also reliable types such as 
Myers. 

*‘T knew Kenny had a strong arm,’’ 
Chip says, “‘but I never thought he’d 
catch on so fast. They say quarterbacks 
take five to seven years to reach their 
potential. Kenny did in four. When he 
first came in here, you wondered who'd 
listen to him. But you listen, all right. 
He’s quiet, but you listen.’ 

Anderson decided on his manner 
around the team after watching a quarter- 
back on television rebuking his blockers. 
It struck him that *‘chewing blockers out 
on national television doesn’t seem cal- 
culated to inspire them to keep you from 
getting killed. They don’t chew you out 


for interceptions. When someone misses 
a block, I tell them nicely not to let it 
happen again if they can help it.’” 

To be on the safe side, he is gentle 
with opponent’s egos, too. Tricking 
Joe Greene offside one time, Anderson 
immediately grasped the inadvisability 
of his act. ‘‘Joe picked me up and recom- 
mended I refrain from humiliating him 
further,"’ Ken says with a laugh. *“‘I've 
watched it.’’ 

Anderson is careful not to slight Paul 
Brown, but he deems the coaching change 
a benefit. ‘*Bill Johnson's personality 
is more fiery,’* he says. ‘We'll be more 
that way, I think. 

‘*Paul always had confidence in me. 
I’ve never really gotten to know him 
well personally, but we’ve had a great 
working relationship. He’s had confi- 
dence; he’s never second-guessed. 

**He’s G. M.; he'll still be here. 'm 
glad of that. But the change will be good 
for the team. We're still pretty young. 
Our old guys are thirty. The personality 
change could put the team over the 
hump.”’ 

**Good for the team.*’ All the talk is 
of team. Nothing about leading the 
league in passing two consecutive years 
or being the Dodge Man of the Year in 
1975. At the time he was talking of team, 
Anderson wasn’t even aware he would 
soon be the leading quarterback statisti- 
cally in history. 

“Oh, I care how I look,’’ he says. ‘*I 
like seeing my name at the top of the 
stats sheet. And awards are lovely. 
Twelve or fourteen years from now, I'll 
look at them a lot.” 

Anderson realized athletes have been 
known to grow rich, but feels he’s rich 
already. **Am I up there in salary with 
the good quarterbacks? I don’t know. I 
don't think so. But no matter.”’ 

He thinks of his wealthy friend on the 
Denver Nuggets’ basketball team, Dan 
Issel, who ‘‘probably could quit and 
never have to work a day in his life. 

‘‘But it hasn’t changed him; that’s the 
nice thing,’’ Ken said, not realizing what 
he had said—that he had caught up to the 
guy next door in every way. § 


Tom Callahan is a columnist for the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


Royce introduces The Wireless 


Now you have an easy way 
to decide which CB to buy. 


Look inside and compare! 
Royce has brought com- 
puter technology to CB! 
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THE OLD WAY THE ROYCE 


WIRELESS WAY 


This is no ad talk about, “new, 
improved...” 

This is no “add-on” feature on the 
same old transceiver. 

This is no minor event in the 
world of CB. 

Because only Royce has the Wire- 
less Module concept. And, it is the 
biggest CB technological break- 
through since the transistor! 

You don’t have to be an engineer 
to figure out why. Wireless modular 
construction promises trouble-free 
performance, uniform quality and, 
reliability over the years—on 
rugged country roads or off them. 


Precision assembly with higher 
quality components assures you of 
dependable communications with 
every Royce transceiver. The final 
touch—computer tuning and test- 
ing—makes doubly sure that you 
get what you have always wanted: 

Reliability! Peak power! Maxi- 
mum range! Longer CB life! 

Other CB makers might have 
this Wireless Module concept by 
1978. But, why wait? 

See the 6 new Wireless models 
at your Royce dealer’s soon. Royce 
Electronics Corp., 1746 Levee Road, 
North Kansas City, Mo. 64116. 


Introducing a snake 
of a different color. 


Boredom hasn't got a chance when it's 
up against the Cobra II. What started out 
as a limited edition of the Mustang I— 
reminiscent of the Carroll Shelby-built 
GT350 of a decade ago—has become a 
super success story. Now were reviving 
another favorite GT350 color combina- 
tion: raven black with bold gold stripes 
running stem to stern. 

Cobra Il starts with the Mustang II 2+2 
hatchback and fold-down rear seat with 
some heavy standard equipment: a 2.3 
liter four-cylinder engine, rack-and- 
pinion steering. four-speed manual trans- 


mission, and front disc brakes. For more 
zap you can specify the optional 2.8 liter 
V-6 or 302 CID V-8, and for less shift, an 
automatic transmission. Each corner,has 
astyled wheel and a fat raised white- 
letter radial; forged aluminum wheels 
shown are optional. To add to the snake's 
appearance, we added an air dam up front 
and a spoiler in the rear. 

But that’s hardly the end of it. Rear 
quarter windows are louvered, and we 
eliminate most of the chrome trim and 
add a blackout grille and dual racing 
mirrors. 


choice of four-speed or optional automatic. 


Inside. Cobra II features an all-black interior 
with brushed aluminum door inserts. 


Cobra ILis available with a 
four or optional six or V-8. 


Inside it’s an all-black affair with a 
brushed aluminum instrument panel and 
door appliques. 

So experience performance Seventies 
style—not brute force, but respectable 
performance with road-holding and han- 
dling characteristics found in all Mustang 
I's. Cobra Il comes three ways: white and 
blue, blue and white, black and gold. Pick 
your flavor and get snake bit. 


FORD MUSTANG II 
FORD DIVISION Goma 


PRO! FOOTBALL PUZZLE 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. A coac 1. Path 
8. ERA 2. Underwood 
11. Suffix ending 3. A runner 
14, Wings 4, W. R. Jim 
15. ried 5. Nitschk 
16. 6. Horribleness 
17. To nha tch grass 7. Arab tribe 
18. 8. Donny 
19. Bane 9. Carl and Miki 
21. Entrance 10. Ass: German 
23. Herb 11. Calm 
25. Norm 12. Blaine 
27 26. Part of “to b 13. Bradshaw 
7. Yolky 0. Origin 
33, Howell and MacArthur 22 Affirmativ 
= + —— and Ten - OB, - 
2. Jane ——— . —— Washingto 
33. Island: French 29, One from Det. 
35 + Tobin 30. ——— Sherman 
35. Writing fluid 36, ——— Iman 
7. n 38. R.B. R.B. Willie 
37 39. Tilts 0. ——— Sweetan 
40. A joint 43. Eel: Ol ‘ wi Eng. 
41. Nothing 44. 
42. Dawso 45. rg Seid Nevers 
44. Captu 7. Stevi 
45. She: h 48. Mori 
47 46. 49. Bud 
51. Bob re yore 
52. K ttic 
0 55. Page and Ameche 53. Sports buildings 
56. Vend 54. Al ——— 
57. B ie Mc 56. Pairs 
57 58. Uprising 59. J ck 
59. Nix 60. Equal 
60. State 62. Lassiter 
61, Alarm 63. adway 
63. Super Bow! winner 64. Three: Ital. 
64. Canvas shelters 66. Football position: Initials 
65. Pieces out 67. Morning: Abbr. 
o 0 C 66. Landry and Matte 
67. Scope 
68. Still 
: 9. Penetrating 
. —— Boozer 
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PERSONAL CHECKING 


Four of the five largest Philadelphia banks charge you in 
some way for “free” checking. Only one does not. The Provident. 

When we say ‘‘free” we mean it. No minimum deposit. No 
monthly service charge. 100% free personal checking. That’s it. 


WE STILL HAVE IT. DO YOU? 


(> THE PROVIDENT 


PROVIDENT NATIONAL BANK 
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We carry 
over D tons of Eagles 


from one touchdown 
to another. 


Everyone likes to be part of a winning than any other airline. The fact is, we 
team, And United is proud to have carried specialize in big game. 
the Philadelphia Eagles to so many So catch the spirit of Friendship Service 
victories. Over the years, we've flown with the airline that carries so many 
more teams, collegiate and professional, winners. United. 


The friendly skies of your land. 
WY UNITED AIRLINES 
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OFFICIAL SIGNALS 


or Successful Try 


Prayer, 


First Down 


, 


Q 


Holding 


. 


vf 
u 


Illegal Forward Pass 


Touchdown, Field Goal, 


Interference With Forward 
Pass or Fair Catch 


i 


HE 


Safety 


rE 


W 
i 


Double Touch 


illegal Motion at Snap 


Hi 


Crawling, Pushing, 
or Helping Runner 


Delay of Game or 
Excess Time Out 


Penalty Refused, 


Incomplete Pass, Play 
Over, or Missed Goal 


b, 


i 


Ineligible Receiver or 
Ineligible Member of 
Kicking Team Downfield 


Unsportsmanlike Conduct 


bs 


iS) ; 
Dead Ball or Neutral 
Zone Established 


rt 


No Time Out or 
Time In with Whistle 


’ 


i 


Illegal Use of Hands 


i 


Invalid Fair 
Catch Signal 


’ 


4 
a 

Offside, Encroaching, 

or Free Kick Violation 


af 
i 


Pass Juggled Inbounds, 
Caught Out of Bounds 


legal Chucking 
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Our Post-Game Show 


includes dinner. 


You’re only 20 minutes away from the second part of a super Sunday. 
Enjoy dinner and a great show at the Latin for as little as $10.50 per person. Choose 
from our complete dinner menu (including exotic delights from our Chinese Kitchen). 
Then watch one of the world's greatest stars on the Latin stage. Stars like Frank Sinatra. 
Sammy Davis. Don Rickles. Dinner seating for our Post-Game Show begins at 6:30, and 
the show goes on at 8:00. So don't let your fun end when the game's over. Call for 
reservations at half-time. And make it to the Latin’s Post-Game Show! 


Call (215) 923-4343 


Latin Casino Route 70 Cherry Hill, N.J. 08034 


American Express 
cards accepted 


gNORMAN Qe 


gs ROCKWELL’S gue 
AMERICA 


Magnificent display of every 
Rockwell cover from The 
Saturday Evening Post. PLUS 
over 300 other Rockwell 
reproductions. 

kK kk & 


HOURS: 
Daily, incl. Sat., Sun.—10 to 4:30 


ADULTS: $1.50 
CHILDREN 5 to 12, 75¢ 


(Group rates available) 


zxkkkk 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 
MUSEUM 
6th & Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Street floor of the Curtis Bidg., next to 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF WAX 


922-4345 


QUART 
$10.49 2 gal =a 
|QUART| 


Compare it _ 
with your Nox 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


CHARLES JACQUIN et Cie., Inc./Phila., Pa. 
35% Whiskies—65% Grain Natural Spirits/80 Proof 


Take Walt Whitman Bridge to 
295 North. Exit and continue 
on 70 West. Latin is on left, 
across from Garden State 
Racetrack. 


Be Home Before 
Monday Night 
Football 


ORIGINAL HOUSE OF. 


4 4 | J 


a fl 
AESTAURANT 


MONDAY NIGHT 


SMORGASBORD 


All You Can Eat 


$5.95 


($1.00 Off Per Person With 
This Coupon) 


38th & CHESTNUT STS. 
Phone EV 2-4105 
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1977 
Plymouth 


The small wagon 
America is getting comfortable with. 


In less than a year,-Volaré has become the biggest 
selling wagon in the country. The reason is simple: 
it's little. But big. 

Aside from the fact that Volaré looks like a big 
~ “wagon, consider that Volaré has almost 70% of 
“the cargo-carrying capacity of the biggest station 

wagon in America. Consider too, that it actually has 
more room infront than some bigger wagons. 

Most remarkable of all, Volaré has a ride that is 


“smooth and comfortable, like much bigger wagons. 


Its possible because of a unique system which 
isolates the suspension from the chassis. So you 


Volaré Premier 
2-Door Coupe 


don't have to sacrifice a good ride to get Volaré’s 
efficient, smaller size. 

And Volaré is a smaller wagon. With all the value 
you'd expect from a vehicle whose overall length is 


under 17 feet. 
First chance you get, check out the Eee 


Volaré Wagon and its 72.8 cubic feet of 
cargo space. You'll quickly discover why 
Volaré has quickly become the “Biggest 
little wagon in America.” Once you do, 


you can buy or lease it at your Chrysler- aerooucr or 
Plymouth dealer. CHRYSLER 


CORPORATION 


Volaré Premier 
4-Door Segan 


Volaré. The small car with the accent on comfort. 


FRITO-LAY TEAMS UP 
WITH THE EAGLES 
TO BENEFIT 

EAGLES FLY FOR 
LEUKEMIA FUND 


PPP \t very game 
me §—SO00 foreach 
Gy eee Lacles touchdown 
w=” ~ willbedonated 
A Gagne to the Chilorens 
| Hosoital Oy 


' _ - 
<} FRITO-LAY, INC. | Fii| 
= » 
Jor jitos 
(Bias Tortilla Chips —_——.. 


DEPTH CHARTS 


EAGLES DEFENSE 


21—Clark 28—Bradley 41—Logan 20—Outlaw 
37—Campbell 24—Parker 24—Parker 37—Campbell 
66—Bergey 
95—Bunting 58—Tautolo 
54—Mahalic @ 
71—Wynn 73—Lazetich 79—Sistrunk 68—Gay 
® 68—Gay 78—Hairston 61=Dunsten 78—Hairston 
© O.....8 0 On 
hlers 
53—Tingelhoff 
57—Dumler 


©. .,O © OO QOxs 
84—Craig 


28—Rashad 78—Riley 


62—E. White 
80—Willis  68—Goodrum 61—Hamilton ae 
shale 68—Goodrum 
61—Hamilton (wn) 
85—S, White (wa 
10—Tarkenton Pa 
VIKINGS OFFENSE 19—Lee 80—Willis 
17—Berry SPECIALISTS: 
Punters: 12 Clabo, 19 Lee 
Kicker: 14 Cox 
Kickoff Returns: 85 S. White, 80 Willis, 
48—Johnson 
33—McClanahan 44—Foreman Punt Returns: 85 S. White, 80 Willis, 
35—Miller 278 
31—Spencer eamon 
47—Groce 48—Johnson Holders: 22 Krause, 23 J. Wright 
Kickoff Centers: 57 Coals 


3 Tingelhoff 
Punt Centers: 57 Dumler, 53 Tingelhoff 


VIKINGS DEFENSE 


25—Allen 23—J. Wright 


22—Krause 43—N. Wright 
20—Bryant 27—Beamon 27—Beamon 40—Hall 
50—Siemon 

58—Hilgenberg et 
30_B Bla 55—Martin 
54—MeNeill @. 

88—Page 69—Sutherland 81—Eller 

72—I. White 72—J. White 77—Mullaney 


00 060 Of 
70—Marshall cNei 
77—Mullaney 60—Winston 
(wn) 86—Young 
84—Krepfle 


17—Carmichael 75—Walters 72—Key 50—Morriss 64—George 
83—Papale 77—Nelson 67—Bleamer 53—Franks 77—Nelson 


76—Sisemore 


67—Bleamer 
EAGLES OFFENSE 


10—Boryia arith GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS 
ot SPECIALISTS: ASSOCIATION (AFL-CIO) 


25—Sullivan aoe 16 Sabian Media, Pa. 
32—Lusk ckoffs: 16 Muhimann Fi oot 
34—Hampton 38—Olds Holder: 28 Bradley GBBA is one of the nation's oldest trade 
43—McAlister Punt Returns: 22 Marshall, 83 Papale unions. Its members also produce quality 
35—Hogan Kickoff Returns: ope a 22 Marshall products in plastics, fiberglass and TV bulb 
ar 1 E 
Punt Centers: 53 Franks, 50 Morriss industries and operate glass sand mines. 


Kickoff Centers: 53 Franks, 50 Morriss 


53 


EAGLES ROSTER 1976 


NFL 
NO. NAME POS. HT. WT. AGE EXP. COLLEGE 
66 Bergey, Bill .......... weetiB "63 250 31 Been .. Arkansas State 
67 Bleamer, Jeff .....0.........G@ 6-4 253 «23 YD any erry eS Penn State 
10 Boryla, Mike .......0.......004 QB 6-3 200 25 Sateen Breyrntsasiwiteres .... Stanford 
28 Bradley, Bill 0.00.0... S-P 5-11 190 29 BiFeas gastatsasiesbautgetes sects TEXAS 
95 Bunting, John ................LB 6-1 220 26 yee . North Carolina 
37 Campbell, Tommy .......... CB 6-0 188 26 My sassss .. lowa State 
17 Carmichael, Harold ......WR 6-8 225 826 2 enh RI VATE .o... Southern U. 
21) Ghar, Ab vckateot kescscnnca CB 6-0 185 28 GP, speosntee ras hte Eastern Michigan 
61 Dunstan, Bill ..........0... DT 6-4 250 27 WP caisessaizeericisizesyesse ION) Date 
59 Ehlers, Tom ...........::0+ LB 6-2 218 24 Oe iit Kentucky 
53 Franks, Dennis ...... cpt UBER 240 23 Daj Gh stivasch fadee Michigan 
18 Gabriel, Roman .............. QB 6-4 BIS= 3G A ecisecssase North Carolina State 
68 Gay, Blenda ............e DE 6-5 255 25 BS Fayetteville State 
64 George, Ed ........0.ce-T 6-4 270 ~830 D Weasterecrsnsiesniveietes . Wake Forest 
78 Hairston, Carl ......0.....DE 6-3 245 23 Rs serccacsaccs .. Maryland E-S 
34 Hampton, Dave .............RB 6-0 210 29 Bak aaa tees Wyoming 
35 Hogan, Mike . .. RB 6-2 205 21 Patiescext .. Tenn-Chattanooga 
6 Jones, Spike .......c00...P 6-2 195 29 7 waivers . Georgia 
72 Key, Wade .... =aaaa (6-5 245 29 7 ... S. W. Texas State 
84 Krepfle, Keith . ale oe 225 24 De rts estes lowa State 
73  Lazetich, Pete .. «Oh °6-3 245 26 Metre ee tint Stanford 
55 LeMaster, Frank .LB 6-2 231 24 3 Kentucky 
41 Logan, Randy het edaee eel 196 «26 4 raaaiss Michigan 
32 Lusk, Herb ...... 53 .RB 6-0 190 23 R .. Long Beach State 
54 Mahalic, Drew .............LB 6-4 225 23 2 vocecceesseuseees. Notre Dame 
22 Marshall, Larry .... KR § 5-10" (496. 28 Pihscsas vesestesreeeeees Maryland 
43 McAlister, James ...RB-WR_ 6-1 205 24 De ce saenesscasascistethas UCLA 
50 Morriss, Guy tess C 6-4 255. ‘25 4 Texas Christian 
16 Muhimann, Horst K 6-2 211 36 8 . None 
77 Nelson, Dennis . sah 16-5 260 30 YF seeteespcase Illinois State 
38) NOLS, RSID, spaccee apecsentansee .RB 6-1 224, 25 nM Ayers Pee .....Nebraska 
20 Outlaw, John CB 5-10 180 30 Besse oo... Jackson State 
83 Papale, Vince ; WR 6-2 195 30 R St. Joseph's 
24 Parker, Artimus ... S 6-4 200 24 3 .. Southern Calif. 
76 Sisemore, Jerry G 6-4 260 25 AY, Spracsitonistansneas Texas 
79 Sistrunk, Manny DT 6-5 265 29 7 .. Arkansas AM&N 
85 Smith, Charles ...... WR 6-1 185 26 Ge eer aeekis Grambling 
25 Sullivan, Tom Pe RB 6-0 190 26 Syd Si cssvosivervsivsrsneemerseee Miami 
58 Tautolo, Terry ...............LB 6-2 235; «21 R . UCLA 
75 Walters, Stan .... T 6-6 270 +828 need comrone sy: .. Syracuse 
11. Walton, John .QB 6-2 210 28 1 ............. Elizabeth City State 
71. Wynn, Will .... wwiiDE,  °6-4: 245 27 4 ows. Tennessee State 
86 Young, Charles ..... TE 6-4 238 25 4 cisesseeerseee SOUtHEFN Calif. 


R—A first-year player who has not previously been in a NFL training camp. 


COACHING STAFF 


Bick Verinibil) cots s acoder 
Chuck Clausen ...... 


Head Coach 
...Defensive Line 


BUCKS COURT sear, detaiiassiatsirsistieaetnicas Wide Receivers 

Bill Davis ............ sap sovbasiaaantseansasagresis, se LINGDACKETS 

Gus Hoefling 0... eects Strength and Agility 
ORIGINAL John Idzik ...... ee : Offensive Coordinator 

Ken Iman .Offensive Line 


5 John Mazur .......... es Defensive Coordinator 
Carl Peterson .0......00:c4.0eeeesedsseensieree FIQht Ends 
Duane Putnam ............ccccecccceeeeeesssseoeers Offensive Line 
Johnny Roland Running Backs 


125 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA Hod Ruste aia cabtieaencs eens -..... Linebackers and Front 7 
AMPLE PARKING ACROSS THE STREET 


Major Credit Cards Honored 
Including AmEx 


Our sharpest, brightest pit ture 


i 


Quintrix Il means an extra prefocus \ 
lens for sharpness. 

Quintrix is the only picture tube to 
have an extra prefocus Jens. An extra lens that 
concentrates and focuses the electron beam. 
To bring you our sharpest picture ever. 

Now there's Quintrix II". It adds another 
technological breakthrough. 


Quintrix Il means an in-line tube for brightness 
and contrast. 
To that famous extra prefocus lens, Quintrix Il adds 
an in-line picture tube with a specially designed slotted shadow mask, A newly deiwigngs phosphor strip 
screen, And a black matrix system. All that adds up to improved brightness and contrast. So Quintrix II 
improves just about everything. 


MSIC engineering. Even more reliable than solid state. 
Equally important, Panasonic has teamed the new Quintrix {I picture tube with a chassis that incorporates 
~~ Medium Scale Integrated Circuits (MSIC). Tiny ceramic 
chips that replace hundreds of solid-state devices. 
For greater reliability, improved performance and less 
power consumption. 


See all this technology in all our screen sizes. 
You can get Quintrix Il and MSIC in the screen 
sizes you want most. From bed- 
side size 12” and 13” (diag meas) 
models, To four 19” (diag meas) 
sets. One with a lighted digital 
read-out channel indicator, Another 
that adds a digital clock. Anda Quintrix Il 
deluxe mode! with wireless remote control. 
Quintrix ll by Panasonic. So lifelike, 
you'll feel you're part of the picture. 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 


Eagles 


OFFENSE 

17 Harold Carmichael ....... WR 
75> -Stann Walters, 3427.6 3<.cccet- LT 
Te WWAdGIKECYS. osc c rc c'sge he 28 LG 
BO. Guy MOrriss.: <3 e:2 sc. geceae Cc 
76 Jerry Sisemore .......... RG 
64; Ed George..< 15 sy..5.-% siestene RT 
86 Charles Young........... TE 
85 Charles Smith .......... WR 
10 Mike Boryla............. QB 
25) ‘Tom’ Sullivan: .2.2 23 fei cskic: RB 
$8: \ Bil OldS fia cieiaessak as RB 
DEFENSE 

68 Blenda Gay ............. LE 
79 Manny Sistrunk .......... LT 
73 Pete Lazetich............ RT 
HAE WW ctx tceuds oly'n cls 3 RE 
55 Frank LeMaster......... LLB 
66 Bill Bergey ............ MLB 
95 John Bunting .......... RLB 
20 John Outlaw ........... LCB 
212 VAL GIATK Ef sions c 3s cactardters RCB 
41 Randy Logan............ ss 
28 Bill Bradley ............. FS 
NUMERICAL ROSTER 

GM ONGS) \SDIKO ie. az.5.0 Wdinielenrerwtcetelshaatsterstels P 
10% Borylas Mike: 2. c2s0ch Sic gs teases ese QB 
Tiley (Waltons GORI 5 0. cis:c ex'bittaye ders. «10 Cletepnane QB 
4G“ Mublimann; HOmet .iisic cctae cise e eeinec sas K 
17 Garmichael) ‘Harold cients oc09 Ss crettatn WR 
1B ‘CabriglssROmen cicietes.cs enecss osc Ge e's QB 
209 Oude, JOON sore esa paws cehadn daeed CB 
Die Chali AR tao. 5 cikak > chipSatcmerighdkera CB 
BD: \Marahially Larry ' <6. w:a.9 aveiote sheave walsieve KR 
24s ParkertAMiMUS n0.s65.5.00.4 40 nodes nfedes Ss 
25. -SulliVan TOM) a ctaccnts ccm eeive seas kteahte 
26: (Bradley Billi. ad cecws cnc se ve ceetepes S-P 
32 Lusk, Herb arate hats stad apsyale cal SBfore RB 
34 Hampton, Dave aaicke Adda eon 
35. Hogan: (MIKe 2.5. ie rdaas se hoe ce hi is RB 
S87 ‘Gampbell, TOMMY: s<.0cc.s sce sige cate CB 
38 Olds, Bill .. ; ivcpaecon a tees tone 
41) Loganie sRANG YW ice. eure e sults ia’ S orev iaveunteseuirs Ss 
43) McAlister, JAMES -i.c. Cec aanaeredrass a RB 
SO Mores GUY ai ciate cw ad eds artiiane ss Cc 
Gay (Fans, DGnIS Gs... 2. abGntiesmnuni water 
54 Mahalic, Drew oh pntes, oh Seabee hid rervirs ea hs ee 
65" LeMaster JFrame? ssiciscies ages 00 pe aeiseteis LB 
68>. TWautolo, Terry .S .ssiake as sed ae <a e oe 
BO! CEnlOrey TOM baiiic wicnae tectnvn ao 75,0 unre giles 
Gi ‘Dunstans Bul sy tetanus nhs ow oerenaeuely 
G4) (George, SEAN. Seok asc oc sale ec ramones T 
GG); \BOrgeyivillivevis cm aieis cc cen acd tee awe LB 
Sh BleamMer eth fuiscee uses os cecmeaserge ve 
CS) (Gayl Blenaa casr0cescitntmeno web piece DE 
FA) NWNMTAWIIY setcredseis dacs eek sisted a aate DE 
TOWKOYs Wad r o-s.i5a0 acts nacre ea b Ste G 
to Lazeuch, (Pei. Us. a25..00 eda+ 4 o5: 00a DT 
46° Walters, Stan <sic ca crovis sieves vordcr meee re 
76 ‘Sieemo;e:, VOY) |, te scathispsteieie ararefettichre G 
77 Nelson, Dennis .. pinta Sete atta i Casentattw vn 
78 Hairston, Carl . ceo whea abla DE 
TRY DISCUS MARNY) init 25 the + hee wacatoaeee 
83 Papale, Vince o sves2 ww dus Tare ae tas shen WR 
BG" (Kreotle, / KON «0200s accel c hanes beGaane SE 
85 Smith, Charles sipiiate CER 
86 Young, Charles Sabie erie ane 
95 Bunting, John 7 ; docseB 


fo) e 
» wee! i fethor 
: ee 


that maktt, 
oute Out 


Lik 


Vikings 


OFFENSE 

28 Ahmad Rashad.......... WR 
718: Steve Riley 20. .0.55.2.5.52% LT 
68 Charles Goodrum ........ LG 
53° Mick: tingelhoff:. 25)..:..2.5...<.2 Cc 
G2. (Ed WANG: os. cetera ct shes RG 
13) (RONGYV ANY | 3.405. 22. c2 5 ees RT 
83) (Sta Voigte.2) 4220 nck: ae antes TE 
85 Sammy White ........... WR 
10 Fran Tarkenton.......... QB 
33 Brent McClanahan ....... RB 
44 Chuck Foreman.......... RB 
DEFENSE 

81) :CarliEllety ccs: eck wee LE 
69 Doug Sutherland ......... LT 
88: “Alani;Page’ i? <..-.5 5 cae ses RT 
70 Jim Marshall ............ RE 
39» / Matti Blaltyy..ccccsesc3 1320 tpn LLB 
50 JeffSiemon............ MLB 
58 Wally Hilgenberg ....... RLB 
43 Nate Wright............ LCB 
25 Nate Allen............. RCB 
23. volt Wrights... cece. eee ss 
22) ‘Paul: Krause’ ..5 2) .% oeniccen FS 
NUMERICAL ROSTER 

10:4-Tarkenton; “Fran: 0. «ase sa cconoartee QB 
12 “OlabO; NOU Ge cd52: occce dha eo reeae P 
LAP ROR, BLO G8 os eee wees ane ba tee K 
17s OBOE BODY 55/1647 s8aseao eee cee QB 
1S heeP Bop. iine<s4 acs b orc tok se or eee 
20: .Bryant; Bobby-: csactns:, Ge .osaeteare CB 
22) "Krauses-PAUD) . 26.3 ins fais ost aastateton Reale Ss 
23° SWIGHKT UGE) o..i5 awit clu’s vs sce de ein wns Bic Ss 
Dey GUANO INGO ude dona tohs is Stereos CB 
27 Beamon, Autry Sere Ge ood Se WEE ha aa are Ss 
26 (Raenad, ANMauls..4). «ick ccc laneeey. WR 
31 “Spencer, \WiSyon.2). + #.<.<.0:5:0 2 gicee kaos RB 
33 McClanahan, Brent .................. RB 
85! (Miller, (Roberts soc. Gow. aditaees. cases RB 
AO THe Windle. dicvcle ce: actacs ale 2.50 370s ead Ss 
AS AWOL NGS. oi le he ae gh rs, Savane Lae CB 
44 Foreman, Chucko& 225 si. esc cweeecbes RB 
4f;* Gioce; ROW Gt citycs nase ase RB 
48 Johnson, Sammy ....................RB 
50! ASIOMON) UO scr be ve cak on wee Sate meas LB 
BS? Tingethor: MICK ssiias oo ¥,caelsa cua cee oe Cc 
G4! McNeill, Pred. Pa cst o sa a cmmseswodaante LB 
55 ‘Martin; “Ami06> sie Dieses aise ie een ck LB 
GT Dumler: DOUG nS Fe.s isc: oe ban-eace ses c 
58 Hilgenberg, Wally .................... LB 
59 .Blaie- (Matt: «:: 25% <s\q ve sate oac-slemcaay ate LB 
GO“ WINSIORS ROY sria-d dakar aioe Ge oat Pa dower LB 
G1 <Ramiltory, Wess fcc iviekwiaSs eu sc ce ce cielo G 
62° White; SEd! "ys 'cs scasagisa eat oeasusee ete G 
68 Goodrum, Charles .................... T 
6S). Sutherland, Doug” 5g ex cc sins s aleve ch creed DT 
70)” Maerehally, Uli: 5 5 iatarepie Srely'erc's okste wre sare DE 
Tat ‘Wililta,: GaiOG ina sciceivts oocaurea seus DT 
FS", NQLY ROU) 973, 5:4 os stare aGSianiotete o Pts eee ab ip 
72) «. Waaneyss Mark. zius5 os. wactotsnaesa anes DE 
Feo FO, (STOWO: ais cele. oiacs’n ans aleve Gee Dele oe unas T 
80 “Willis, Geonard.. 2223225. canceseo050e WR 
Oi \EGer (Gana ?: aaekcwceca ielatale 9 Bie DE 
83) Voigt SW cixtececats whiG dif Giaprae easels Te 
Be CO TGIG SOON ca aie ay vay Perrintsn saan Bes shed TE 
85~ While, (SAMMY. ss inciese oto wer vane.e .WR 
Be Page; Alans; scissor naan tehmman < ies DT 
OFFICIALS 


Referee—46 Chuck Heberling; Umpire—68 
Bill Ross; Head Linesman—10 Al Sabato; 
Line Judge—24 Bruce Alford; Back Judge— 


41 


Charles Reed; Field Judge—91 Bill 


Stanley. 


THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION, IMPORTERS * NEW YORK, N.Y, * DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND * BLENDEO SCOTCH WHISKY * 86 PROOF 


...and now it’s time for a Cutty. 


VIKINGS ROSTER 1976 


NFL 
NO. NAME POS. HT. WT. AGE EXP COLLEGE MIKE CORBI 
25 Allen, Nate oo... .CB 5-11 174 28 8] be caesetvwsdeaseset Texas Southern 
27 Beamon, Autry .............. S 6-0 190 22 OE eeeiaorarted East Texas State pr esents 
17 ‘Berry, Bob BT. | FUSDs+ AA) ileus trey etree sas aya Oregon 
59 Blair, Matt 6-5 229 25 Sl -weymecsuassertataauscitecs lowa State 
20 Bryant, Bobby ................ CB 6-1 170 32 CMR resthe/ rs fee South Carolina 
TZ labo NOM cash, sstsssaasescerveat P 6-2 200 23 2 eectsseeessesereeaee Tennessee 
TAP GOR Fred - cre aha sieehs K 5-10 200 37 WAYS; cdevessutsstoraritoaacsass Pittsburgh 
84 Craig, Steve ....... ce TE 6-3 231) 25 Se ... Northwestern 
57 Dumler, Doug ................. Cc 6-3 245 25 All aA ee Ro west ezt Nebraska 
Bi lla Carl Pearce essticeccs, DE 6-6 PAZ B46 18) cnesssetsescsnsreasvarsese Minnesota R 
44 Foreman, Chuck ............ RB 6-2 207 +25 Al Rica: Sire NE he re Miami estaurant 
68 Goodrum, Charles ......... .T 6-3 256 26 A vite: Sceasoiccree Florida A&M 
47 Groce, RON wc RB 6-2 21% 322 FA ettsaizissitartitaoranmacs Macalester & 
40 Hall, Windlan ........00.00.5. S: 5-11 175 26 1 tcy ... Arizona State 
61 Hamilton, Wes ............0. C 6-3 255 23 a lies .. Tulsa 
58 Hilgenberg, Wally ............ LB 6-3 229 34° «+13... lowa fi 
48 Johnson, Sammy ............ RB 6-1 216. 24 Sirsa veoeeeess North Carolina ounge 
22) “Krause, Paull y...cs.joctvecssncs e- S 6-3 200 34 ve lowa 
19 Lee, Bob 6-2 195 31 ie Pacific 
70 Marshall, Jim oo... DE 6-4 240 38 AW ulteertiieenenen sot ONO rstate 
55 Martin, Amos ..........060 LB 6-3 2e84 2 . Louisville F | N = 
33 McClanahan, Brent ........ RB 5-10 202 26 Arizona State 
54 McNeill, Fred ...........0.0 6-2 OO SPA) SMES Ss assanatoriamnnitets UCLA 
35 Miller, Robert ......... Bett CeO tele ere aco srisrnaycisseswra, Kansas | ih A L | A N 
77 Mullaney, Mark 6-6 242 823 sideas ... Colorado State 
88 Page, Alan BH aS. Sh elGrs assed Notre Dame CUISINE 
28 Rashad, Ahmad 6-2 DOO BEL” tA craetseterrcnt ne: Oregon 
78 Riley, Steve 0... 6-5 258 23 .... Southern California 
50 Siemon, Jeff ..........005 6-2 PACT eee o% MAK Perr orrccceeterre nite Stanford 
31 Spencer, Willie .... 6-3 235 23 RR vecsssresrsgtsssteseserseeee NO College. : 
69 Sutherland Doug 6-3 250 28 7 ccc... Wisconsin (Superior) Dine 
10 Tarkenton, Fran .............. 6-0 190 36 Recerca are Georgia 


Nebraska on 


53 Tingelhoff, Mick 6-2 240 36 

83 Voigt, Stu ............. sick th 6-1 225 28 Wisconsin 

62 white, Beal cerca 6-2 270 29 California The Delaware 
72 White, James .... 6-3 263 Meee. Pics ctiszisssogesssteee Oklahoma State 

85 White, Sammy ......0....5. 5-11 189 22 Grambling 

80 Willis, Leonard 5-10 180 23 Ohio State 

60 Winston, Roy 5-11 222 36 Louisiana State 

23 Wright, Jeff 5-11 190 27 Minnesota 


43 Wright, Nate 0.0.0... 5-11 180 28 B ovcccsese San Diego State 

LACAN: (FROME) Gaaztesisvecractsscossases 6-5 255 30 Oi cassreattas! Southern California 

R—A first-year player who has not previously been in a NFL training camp. 

COACHING STAFF Located at 
BSG iirc vet encsep shasensaescacsmssaitinatanea Head Coach 

Neill Armstrong .. ie Defense SALEM HARBOUR 
DEITY) BURRS scsizcscssaascizaszaijncs errors Offense 

Bilsi MONS carro seusieesd Offensive Backs State Rd. & Grant Ave. 


John Michels ...... 
Jocko Nelson ............006 Linebackers 
BUGGY RYE sasisiscssssccaacsslascisstansvosentocrenessoutt Defensive Line 


Andalusia, Pa. 


Reservations Suggested 


638-1875 
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HALF TIME 


COORDINATED BY ARLEN SAYLOR 


Medford Dawgs! 


The Medford hot doggies 
that you buy at the Vet 
are now sold at your 
favorite food store. Tell 
the store manager 

that I sent you. 


ftio 
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The DiMedio brothers of Buy-Rite Building Supply with Eagles’ head coach Dick Vermeil in the team’s new weight room that was 
remodeled with materials supplied by Buy-Rite. Left to right are: Joseph DiMedio, Robert DiMedio, Dick Vermeil and Louis DiMedio. 


The Eagles 
Fly Right 
with 
Buy-Rite 


When the Eagles needed building supplies for their new weight 
training facility at Veterans Stadium, they went to the professionals at 
Buy-Rite Building Supply Centers where they found the largest 
selection of in-stock paneling in the Delaware Valley. And Buy-Rite’s 
friendly and experienced sales staff made it easy to choose just the 
right materials for the job. So whether you’re building a weight room, 
a recreation room or an entire house, the place to go for all your 
building materials is Buy-Rite, 

where the economy-minded 

homeowner goes. 


4104 Marlton Pike 1299 North Delsea Drive 
Pennsauken, N.J. Glassboro, N.J. 


Two Convenient Locations 609-662-7988 609-881-2580 


Super Play! 


Check the SHEEHY line-up—new Fords, 
hand-picked used cars. You'll find out 
why SHEEHY outsells the rest—ranks as 
Philadelphia’s No. 1 Ford dealer. 

You'll score! 


Here’s where you find 


SHEEHY —Philadelphia’s 
No. 1 Ford dealer on 


Roosevelt Blvd. (Rt. 1) 


PRB RENT-A-CAR 


s 


- 
oe 
mee 


LEASING | 


CONTINUING 
STORY OF 
THE NEW KID 
ON THE BLOCK! 


HERE’S WHY 
THEY’RE CALLED 
“KID-PROOF”! 


CUSHIONED ARCH 


DURABLE LINING 


ELONGATED CUSHIONED 
TONGUE 


EXTRA STURDY LACES 
REINFORCED EYELETS 


STEEL SHANK 


HIGH PADDED 


LONG WEARING 
TOE CAP 


KID POWER 
IDENTIFYING 
MARK 


PADDED COLLAR ot 
KID POWER 
REINFORCED STITCHING SiRELGRIP 


HIGH ABRASIVE SOLE 
OUTSOLE 


“The Kid-Proof Sneaker" 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 

Ben's Shoe Store, Inc. 
Storm's Shoes, Inc. 
John Wanamaker 
Strawbridge & Clothier 


NEW JERSEY 


BERLIN 

Schuster Shoes, Inc. 

CAMDEN 

Harry Shapiro's Shoes 

CAPE MAY COURT HOUSE 

Smith Family Bootery 

CHERRY HILL 

Strawbridge & Clothier 

DEPTFORD 

John Wanamaker 

ECHELON MALL 

Strawbridge & Clothjer 

ENGLISHTOWN 

Red Cross Shoes 

GLASSBORO 

Log Cabin Shoes 

HADDONFIELD 

Ricci’s Shoes 

HIGHTSTOWN 

Windsor Buster Brown 
Bootery 

MT. HOLLY 

Terry's Shoe Barn 

MAPLE SHADE 

Lieberman Shoes, Inc. 

MARGATE 

Irv. Fischer's Shoes 

MEDFORD 

Hess Shoes 

MILLVILLE 

Freedman's, Inc. 

MOORESTOWN 

John Wanamaker 

NORTHFIELD 

Irv, Fischer's Shoes 

OCEAN CITY 

Barton’s Shoes 

PENNS GROVE 

Factory Outlet Shoe Store 

PLEASANTVILLE 

Nick Fazio & Son 

STRATFORD 

Young’s Shoes 

VINELAND 

Faith Shoe Shop 

WASHINGTON 

Richard's Shoes 


At These Better Stores 

WILLINGBORO LEHIGHTON 
Oakland Shoe Store Bright's Store 

NED 

Lu-Ben’s, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA NESHAMINY MALL 
ALLENTOWN Strawbridge & Clothier 
ays PENNSBURG 

| 

ARDMORE Valley Shoe Center 


Ettinger's Shoes, Inc. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
BETHLEHEM 

Hess's 

Junior Shoes, Inc. 
BRISTOL 

Ballow Shoes, Inc. 
BLOOMSBURG 

Glick Shoe Store 
CAMP HILL 

Irving Shoes 
CARLISLE 

Dutrey's Shoes 

Glick Shoe Store 
CHAMBERSBURG 
Glick Shoe Store 
COATESVILLE 
Simon’s Shoe Shop 
DOYLESTOWN 

Hess's 

EASTON 

Hess's 

EXTON MALL 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
FEASTERVILLE 

Joe's Shoes, Inc. 
GLENSIDE 
Step-N-Style Shoe Store 
HARRISBURG 

Glick Shoe Store 
Irving Shoes 

John Wanamaker 
HATBORO 

Len's Shoe Box 
HAVERTOWN 

Morton Wolf, Inc. 
HAZLETON 

Glick Shoe Store 
Irvin, Inc. 

Shoe Salon 

INDIANA 

Glick Shoe Store 
Larry's Shoes 
JENKINTOWN 

John Wanamaker 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
KENNETT SQUARE 
Resnick's Dept. Store 
KING OF PRUSSIA 
John Wanamaker 
LAFAYETTE HILL 
Lafayette Hill Shoe 
LANCASTER 

Irving Shoes 
LANGHORNE 

John Wanamaker 
LAURELDALE 
Children's Bootery 
LEBANON 

Irving Shoes 


PHILADELPHIA 

Andorra Buster Brown 
Dattner Paramount Shoes 
Di Bello Shoe Center 
Phil Di Guilio 

Economy Shoe Shop 
Family Bootery 

Foot Fitters, Inc. 
French Bootery 
Jacobson Shoe Store 
Shapiro's Shoes 
Shoemaster, Inc. 
Donald Slipakoff 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Tri-Plex Shoes 

John Wanamaker 
PHOENIXVILLE 
Weber's Shoe Store 
PINE GROVE 

George Derfler 
PLYMOUTH MEETING 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
POTTSTOWN 

Boyer’s Shoes 
SPRINGFIELD (DEL. CO.) 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
QUAKERTOWN 

Hess’s 

Moyer’s Shoes 
REHRERSBURG 

Leo’s Shoe Store 
RIDGWAY 

Lauder’s 

SCRANTON 

Hess's 

SCHUYLKILL HAVEN 
Jack's Shoes & Things 
SOUDERTON 
Frederick's Shoe Store 
SPRINGFIELD 

John Wanamaker 
TREVOSE 

Trevose Family Shoe 
UPPER DARBY 


Tiny Towne Children's Store 


WARRINGTON 
Henry's Shoes 
WEST CHESTER 
Junior Shoes, Inc. 
WHITEHALL 

Hess's 
WILKES-BARRE 
Irvin, Inc. 
WYNCOTE 

Robert's Junior Shoes 
WYNNEWOOD 

John Wanamaker 
WYOMISSING 

John Wanamaker 
YORK 

Yorktowne Bootiere 
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A Salute to 


the 
Philadelphia Eagles 
from their 
loyal fans at 
Pantry Pride 
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1976 DODGE-NFL MAN OF THE YEAR 


Today is Ballot Day at Veterans Sta- 
dium for the 1976 voting for the Dodge- 
NFL Man of the Year award, a unique 
competition that honors the leading 
“citizen-athletes” of the National Foot- 
ball League. 

The competition is unusual in that 
your votes honor not only an NFL 
player who has contributed to his team 
on the field and to his community off the 
field but they help deserving and quali- 
fied high school students earn college 
scholarships as well. 

From the 1975 competition, more 
than 40 high school scholars earned 
Dodge-NFL Man of the Year scholar- 
ship grants ranging from $250 to $2500. 
All winning students had the dual traits 
of high scholastic achievement and 
pressing financial need in common, but 
there were no other restrictions im- 
posed, such as sex or athletic participa- 
tion. Interestingly, almost a third of the 
student winners from the 1975 competi- 
tion were girls, 

In 1976, a $41,000 college scholar- 
ship fund will be distributed as a part 
of the Dodge-NFL Man of the Year 
competition. A $10,000 scholarship 
fund will be established in the name of 
the Dodge-NFL Man of the Year in the 
city in which he plays NFL football. 

In addition, $2,000 scholarship funds 
will be established in the names of the 
other four finalists and $1,000 grants 
will be made in the names of the top 
vote-getters in the remaining 23 NFL 
cities. 

Eighty-four NFL players—three from 
each team—have been nominated for the 
1976 award and the Eagles’ nominees 
include Mike Boryla, John Bunting and 
Charlie Smith. 

Ballots will be made available to you 
today and you may deposit your vote in 
any of the ballot boxes located at con- 
venient points in the stadium. 

If you prefer, you may mail your 
votes to the address supplied on each 
ballot but the deadline for receiving all 
votes is December 6, 1976. Additional 
ballots may be obtained through your 
team’s administrative offices and booster 
clubs and at your favorite Dodge-Dodge 
Truck dealer. 

The top five vote-getters will be con- 
sidered finalists for the 1976 Dodge- 
NFL Man of the Year award. They in 
turn will be judged by a select commit- 
tee of media personnel and football con- 
ference officials who will determine the 


Dodge-NFL Man of the Year for 1976, 

The winner will receive a 1977 Dodge 
Charger S. E, and the beautiful Gladi- 
ator trophy, in addition to having the 
$10,000 scholarship fund established in 
his name. He will be officially honored 
on national television on NBC-TV at a 
1976 post-season game, still to be de- 
termined. 

Of the Eagles’ nominees, Boryla in 
1976 served as chairman of the Cystic 
Fibrosis Campaign for Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Active in the Fellowship of Chris- 
tian Athletes, he had made numerous 
non-fee appearances before school and 
youth groups. He also is a frequent vis- 
itor to local hospitals to help cheer up 
young patients. 

Bunting is extremely active in the 
Eagles Fly for Leukemia program and 
he is one of the main reasons that the 
charity has raised more than $600,000 
to date. Bunting is involved in the No 
Greater Love program and is a frequent 
visitor to Veterans’ hospitals. In 1974, 


working with the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, he helped place approx- 
imately 100 minority students in part- 
time or summer-time jobs. 

Smith is active in speaking to youth 
groups in Philadelphia during the sea- 
son and in his hometown of Monroe, 
La., during the off-season. In Monroe, 
he and former teammate Don Zimmer- 
man have been active as Boy Scout 
leaders. Charlie is also a Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes member. 

Last year’s Eagles’ Man of the Year 
was Roman Gabriel. In Gabe’s name, 
two $500 college scholarships were 
awarded to two deserving Philadelphia 
students. Michael Hrynczyszyn of Mast- 
baum Tech is now studying at West 
Chester State and Joe Rush of West 
Catholic is attending Ottawa (Kans.) 
University. Both were outstanding foot- 
ball players at their respective high 
schools and were participants in the 
City All-Star Football Game co-spon- 
sored by the Eagles and the Philadel- 
phia Daily News. 
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Lee Snyder (I.) and his brother Mark (r.) of Kent Mill Clothing with Eagles’ assistant coach Johnny Roland and head coach Dick Vermeil. 


KENT MILL CLOTHING 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER OF THE EAGLES COACHING STAFF 


Dick Vermeil wants his coaches to think sharp on the field and to look 
sharp off the field. That's why Dick and the entire staff went to Kent Mill 
Clothing in Clifton Heights, Pa. for the latest in fall and winter fashions. 
At Kent Mill, the coaches found beautifully tailored clothing by some of 
the finest manufacturers in the country. And size was no problem at Kent 
Mill because their skilled tailors can fit any size man in their own custom 
made department. So the next time you go shopping for additions to your 
wardrobe, go where the Eagles go— 


KENT MILL CLOTHING 


214 E. Baltimore Ave. e Clifton Heights, Pa. « (215) MA 3-5216 


Eagles Coaches’ 

BLAZERS by PBM Clothing 

SHIRTS & SWEATERS by Robert Bruce 
TROUSERS by Sansabelt 
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INTRODUCING A NEW LEVEL OF ELEGANCE 
DESIGNED TO BRING NEW LEVELS OF SATISFACTION. 


A shaft of warm, glowing light bends gracefully 
across a thickly padded, textured roof. This is 
Gordoba for 1977. Offered for the first time with 
the distinctive new Crown roof. An elegant option 
for an already remarkably satisfying car. 

A car that from inception has satisfied one's 
aesthetic sense with its purity of design and finely 
crafted interiors. Interiors offered even in fine 


Corinthian leather. A car that satisfies: one’s 
pragmatic sense by its surprising affordability 
and the ingenious Lean Burn Engine*.. controlled 
by a small computer, it fires with uncanny pre- 
cision to run smoothly and responsively. 

1977 Cordoba. Few things in life achieve its 
rare combinationof great beauty and uncommon 
good sense. And few things will satisfy so much. 


*Not available in California or at altitudes over 4000 ft 
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The Big Game 


“We got the offense!” 3 | “We got the defense!” 
“We got the speed!” , “We got the muscle!” 


“We got the momentum!” “We got the experience!” 
“I got the Johnnie Walker Red?’ “Vil get the glasses” 
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100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. ©1976 Somerset importers. Ltd., N.Y., N. Y 


In His Daddy’s Image 


In the fifties, Dub Jones was a 
magic name. These days the 
man performing the sleight of 
hand is his son, Bert. 


Bert Jones wheeled his Beechcraft Bo- 
nanza to the end of the Shreveport Air- 
port runway, slipped his sunglasses into 
position, and scowled at the heavy, black 
clouds that were rolling in from the 
southwest. He spat a thin stream of 
tobacco juice into an empty soda bottle 
and grabbed for the radio with his right 
hand. 

**Come in, tower,’ Jones said, watch- 
ing impassively as a DC-9 touched down 
just ahead of him. The bigger plane’s 
exhaust trail left Jones’s plane shudder- 
ing. 

The reply from the traffic controller 
came crackling into the cockpit, a barely 
intelligible mixture of Louisiana drawl 
and short-wave static. “‘Go ahead,”’ the 
voice instructed. 

Jones asked for the best available air 
corridor between Shreveport and Rus- 
ton, 70 miles away. While he waited for 
the answer, his hand raced across the 
control panel, flipping switches and 
turning dials. 

““Several commercial flights in the 
area,’’ the controller reported, ‘‘and 
radar shows heavy weather on that 
course. Recommend altitude of two 
thousand feet.”’ 

““Roger,’’ Jones replied. “‘Are we 
cleared for takeoff?” 

*“Roger.”” 

With that, Bert Jones, the Baltimore 
Colts’ 25-year-old quarterback, became 
one with the spirit of the Great Waldo 
Pepper. He handed me the soda bottle 
and drew back on the throttle, urging the 
Bonanza’s single propeller into high 
gear. 
“*Hope you didn’t eat lunch,’’ Jones 
said as we bounced down the runway 
toward the ominous mountain of clouds. 
‘Flying at two thousand feet, we'll 
scrape the top of every tree between here 
and Ruston. I’m afraid it’s gonna be 
pretty bumpy.”’ 

Jones lifted off and climbed quickly 
to his cruising altitude. The northern 
Louisiana countryside stretched out 


By Ray Didinger 
Photographs by Chris Harris 


For Jones, Colts, it all came together in 1975. 


beneath us, a canvas of lush green for- 
ests and glittering blue lakes. We swept 
around the storm front and soon the 
clouds were well behind us. The late 
June sun was pouring through the win- 
dows and the temperature inside the 
plane rose rapidly. Jones noticed me 
looking at the dials. 

“‘Looking for an air conditioner 
switch?’’ he asked. I nodded. 

**Don’t have one,”’ Jones said. ‘‘If 
you want fresh air, just open the door.** 
I decided I wasn’t that hot. 

Jones asked for the soda bottle and 
spat out more brown juice. We hit an 
unexpected air pocket and the plane 
dropped suddenly. My stomach seemed 
to crash against the roof of my mouth, 

‘““Whoooo-eeee,’’ Jones howled. 
‘“‘That was a good one. Like I was say- 
ing, flying is the only way to travel. My 
girl friend [Danni Dupuis] lives in 
Opelousas, that’s a hundred fifty miles 
from Ruston. It used to take me four 
hours to drive her home.”’ 

“*She’s not afraid of flying?’’ I asked. 

“*Heck, no,’ Jones said. *‘She loves 
it. I give her a guided tour of all my 
favorite places. Like over here is the spot 
where I used to go fishing when I was a 
kid. . . .”’ Jones rolled the plane onto its 
right side. 

‘*And over here,’’ Jones said, rolling 
just as steeply to the left, ‘‘is the best 
quail hunting country you'll ever find.’’ 


Just ahead, I noticed an airport run- 
way. I tapped Jones on the shoulder, 

“Ts that Ruston down there?’’ I asked 
hopefully. 

“No, we've still got a way to go,”’ 
Jones replied. *‘You’ll know the Ruston 
airport when you see it.”’ 

‘*What do you mean?’ 

“It'll be the one with the horses graz- 
ing on the runway,”’ he said, 

The next thing I remember was Jones 
taxiing the plane up to the Ruston airport 
terminal and telling me, “‘You can get 
out and kiss the ground now.”’ Bert 
hopped gracefully from the wing, ex- 
changed weather reports with two local 
pilots, and jumped into his 1974 Mer- 
cedes, which I quickly learned he drives 
just like his Bonanza. 

“‘Got a couple errands to run,’’ he 
said. 

First stop was a law office where Jones 
discussed football, golf, and tennis with 
three attorneys and, oh yes, signed the 
papers for nine acres of land in the pic- 
turesque LaMesa section of Ruston. 

““Daddy’s been developing that area 
for the past few years,’’ Jones explained 
as he cruised through downtown Ruston, 
honking his horn and waving at almost 
every person he passed. ‘‘He told me to 
buy that land and we'd build a house up 
there after this season. That’s where 
we're going now . . . to see Daddy.”’ 


Wintiam A. Jones was checking blue- 
prints at his desk in the Ruston Lumber 
and Hardware Supply store, a flourishing 
business he founded over 20 years ago. 
There were two newspaper clippings 
tacked on his bulletin board. One detailed 
the collegiate football exploits of his old- 
est son, Bill, Jr., now a Houston lawyer. 
The other was an article on his fourth 
son, Ben, who starred at LSU and was 
drafted last season by the St. Louis Car- 
dinals. 

Nowhere in the office was there a hint 
that W. A. Jones—mild-mannered civic 
leader and devoted family man—was 
actually Dub Jones, the former Cleveland 
Browns’ halfback who set a National 
Football League record on November 25, 
1951, scoring six touchdowns in a game 
against the Chicago Bears. Bert was 10 
weeks old at the time but he has since 
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**Daddy had seven kids,*’ says 
Bert, ‘‘and he made us all work. 
You name it, I did it. If 1 wanted 
a dollar, I didn’t ask for it. I 
hauled two-by-fours."’ 


joined his Daddy in the NFL record 
books, completing 17 consecutive passes 
against the New York Jets on December 
15, 1974. No other father-son combina- 
tion can claim a similar share of pro foot- 
ball immortality. 

**Mom wants to know what time 
you'll be coming home,”’ Bert said. 
*“*Remember, we're goin’ over sis’s 
house for dinner tonight.’ 

“Til remember,’’ Dub said. ‘“Things 
are pretty hectic, but tell her not to worry, 
I'll get away.” 

Bert waved goodbye and headed for 
the door, passing his 17-year-old sister, 
Nancy, and 15-year-old brother, Tom, 
on the way. Nancy works the cash regis- 
ter in the hardware department, while 
Tom labors a full shift in the Jumber yard. 

**That’s Daddy's way,’’ Bert ex- 
plained as his Mercedes screeched 
around the corner onto Mississippi 
Avenue. “‘He had seven kids and he 
made sure we all worked for our money. 
1 worked from the time I was fourteen... 
after school, weekends, summers. I 
worked in the lumber yard, I worked on 
construction jobs. [ was a carpenter’s 
helper, hammering nails until my hands 
bled. I did sewer and manhole work, I 
dug ditches, | helped build roads. You 
name it, I did it. Our family always had 
money but Daddy wanted us to earn 
things. If | wanted a dollar, I didn’t ask 
for it... 1 hauled two-by-fours for 
two hours, 

“Tt was a valuable lesson in econom- 
ics. Now I’ve invested most of my 
money in real estate. See those two 
houses . . . they’re mine, I’m renting 
them. I’m renting a house on the next 
street, too, I want to set myself up for 
the future the way Daddy did, He’s the 
one who told me, ‘Football’s great but 
it doesn’t last forever.” Well, we're 
Fete. ys” 

Jones roared down the long, twisting 
driveway to his, parents’ stately home 
which is cut into the Ruston woodlands, 
far off Glendale Road. Sam, Bert's one- 
year-old Chesapeake Bay retriever, was 
scrambling frantically up the side of his 
cage. Jones had Sam fetch the morning 


The father-son team of Dub and Bert Jones 
is well represented in NFL Record Manual. 


paper, then turned him loose for a romp. 

Bert opened the kitchen door and, just 
as his mother would have predicted, 
went straight to the refrigerator. He 
poured himself a glass of iced tea, dipped 
his finger in the freshly baked peach 
cobbler cooling by the stove, and grabbed 
a handful of vanilla wafers as he moved 
toward the recreation room. ‘*Come 
on,’’ he said, crunching contentedly, 
““we can talk in here,” 

The room was dominated by a regu- 
lation-size pool table on which Bert and 
Terry Bradshaw played constantly when 
Bradshaw was attending nearby Louisi- 
ana Tech. One entire wall was covered 
with awards and plaques won by Dub 
Jones and members of his extraordinary 
family. In the corner, enclosed in a glass 
case, were two NFL footballs. One was 
the game ball from Baltimore’s memor- 
able 42-35 victory over Buffalo last year 
in which Bert, playing with broken ribs, 
led the Colts back from a 21-point def- 
icit. The other ball is the one Dub Jones 
carried across the goal line for his sixth 
touchdown against the Bears. 

**Aaaah, I’m not much for trophies,”’ 
Bert said as he put a Linda Ronstadt 
album on the stereo and flopped heavily 
onto the couch. ‘That display is my 
mom's doing. Actually, it’s not a bad 
idea; it tells the story of our whole fam- 
ily. It’s not all football. Look, there’s 
a picture of my older brother, Schump, 
when he graduated from Air Force flight 
school. He was number one in his class. 
And that old picture on top is my mother’s 
daddy playing ball. He was quite an 
athlete, himself. When he went to Tu- 
lane, he pitched doubleheaders, one 
right-handed, one left-handed. No 
kidding. 

““But my pride and joy is over there,’ 
Jones said, pointing toward a closet 
jammed with hunting gear, including a 
dozen highly polished, carefully mounted 
rifles. *‘That’s my idea of fun. Just toss 
Sam in the back of my jeep and drive 
back into the woods to hunt some duck 
and quail. At heart, I’m strictly a coun- 
try boy, That’s what people up north 
[in Ruston, Baltimore is “‘up north’’| 
can't understand, 

‘“*They’re always saying, ‘Why don’t 
you stay in Baltimore year ‘round? You 


can make tons of money doing personal 
appearances.’ They can’t believe I'd 
rather be here, living with Mommy and 
Daddy, walking around in my bare feet, 
chewing tobacco, going downtown to a 
movie on Friday night. They figure, 
“He's still living at home? At his age? 
He must be some kind of squirrel.’ 

“‘Tt’s a matter of lifestyle. Just because 
I’m a bachelor and quarterback doesn’t 
mean I have to live like Joe Namath. 
Broadway and Hollywood, that stuff’s 
not for me. I don’t want the adulation. I 
don’t want to be surrounded by people 
who only want to know me because I’m 
Bert Jones, the football player. I'd rather 
come back to Ruston where folks accept 
me as the buck-tooth kid who grew up 
next door. 

“‘Remember all those people who 
waved to me in town today?’’ Jones 
asked, flicking open a penknife and run- 
ning it along the seam in his blue jeans. 
“Well, those same people were waving 
to me when I was in the eighth grade, 
running into trees on my bicycle. They 
were waving to me when I was going bad 
at LSU. They’re thick-and-thin people, I 
know they'll still be waving to me long 
after I'm done playing football. When 
everybody else has jumped off my band- 
wagon, they'll still be there. 

‘“*That’s why I love it here. The town- 
folk stop me on the street and ask me 
how I['m feeling, not how are the Colts 
gonna do this year.”’ 

During the football season, Jones’s 
lifestyle remains simple. In the eve- 
nings—when he’s not studying film of 
the next opponent—he reads, listens to 
country rock, watches television or (*‘on 
a really big night’) plays backgammon 
with a teammate, usually guard Elmer 
Collett. Bert Jones is so square he makes 
the Waltons look like a burlesque troupe. 

“This will sound cornball,”’ Jones 
admitted, ‘‘but I keep candy and ice 
cream in my apartment for the neighbor- 
hood kids who stop over after school. 
They don’t want autographs or anything, 
they just like to visit. Isn’t that crazy? 
Here are fans thinking, “Boy, that Jones 
must be with a different girl every day.’ 
Meanwhile, I’m sitting around eating 
Tootsie Rolls and drinking milk with a 
bunch of ten-year-olds.”’ 


‘*People can’t believe I'd rather 
be living in Ruston. They can’t 
believe I’d rather be living with 
Mommy and Daddy, walking 
around in my bare feet.”’ 
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Former halfback a 


Don’t make the mistake of underesti- 
mating Bert Jones. He is not as country 
as he looks or sounds. He is a unique 
blend of Tom Sawyer and the Six Million 
Dollar Man. Sure, he’s a barefoot lad 
from Bayou country but he has enough 
exotic interests to fit smoothly into the 
international jet set whenever the mood 
is right. He flies his plane 70 hours a 
month during the off-season. He is part 
owner of a restaurant in Aspen, the chic 
Colorado resort where he spent last Jan- 
uary on the slopes trying to forget the 
Colts’ disappointing loss to Pittsburgh 
in the American Football Conference 
playoffs. 

‘I’m not ready for an Olympic gold 
medal,’’ Jones said, *‘but | can ski any- 
thing in Aspen. It’s a great place. I’m 
no big deal there. When you see Jackie 
Onassis, Cher, and Robert Redford 
walking down the street every day, a 
football player isn’t gonna turn any- 
body’s head.”’ 

He finished his iced tea and began 
noisily devouring the cubes. ‘I’m also 
into scuba diving,’” he said. *‘Last year, 
I spent a week on this island off Hon- 
duras, All I brought was my diving gear, 
a frying pan, and cooking grease. I lived 
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ind wide receiver Dub takes a handoff from quarterback Bert. 
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off the fish I caught, That’s where I came 
face-to-face with a couple of hammer- 
head sharks. It was a weird feeling, look- 
ing in their eyes, not knowing what they 
were thinking. Whew! I'd rather line up 
across from Mean Joe Greene and Jack 
Lambert any day.” 

**Didn’t you have a speargun?”’ 

‘*Sure, but these sharks were so big, 
they would’ve swallowed me and spear- 
gun both. I don’t suppose I would've 
tasted very good, wearing all that rubber. 
But they swam off and so did I. I’ve seen 
other sharks—tiger sharks, reef sharks, 
that type—and I still get the same sensa- 
tion, a combination of fear and fascina- 
tion.” 

**What does [general manager] Joe 
Thomas think of all this?’ 

Jones laughed. ‘tHe doesn’t like it 
much but he’s never tried to stop me. He 
knows Id go ahead and do it anyway so 
why create a lot of turmoil. He just sits 
back in Baltimore with his fingers 
crossed. Look, I’m no harakiri freak. 
I was just kidding around in the plane 
today. Those stunts were routine. I'd 
never take foolish chances. I like myself 
a whole lot more than that.” 

A comforting thought, indeed, for the 


citizens of Baltimore. In 1973, Jones 
was their number one draft choice, a 
6-foot 3-inch, 210-pound wunderkind 
who was expected to lead the strife-torn 
Colts back to glory. Almost immediate- 
ly, he was likened to the great John Uni- 
tas, an unfair comparison and one Jones 
still detests. 

Coach Howard Schnellenberger made 
Jones his starting quarterback as a rookie, 
a disastrous experiment that lasted only 
five games. (‘‘I was getting beat to 
death, literally,’’ Bert recalled.) Schnel- 
lenberger was fired three games into the 
1974 season and club president Robert 
Irsay named Thomas interim coach. 
Thomas, who called Jones ‘‘the finest 
college prospect I’ve ever seen,’’ brought 
the young quarterback along slowly, 
carefully rebuilding his confidence. By 
season’s end, Jones was blossoming, 
evidenced by his record-setting perfor- 
mance against the Jets. 

Last year, under the father-like influ- 
ence of Baltimore’s new coach Ted 
Marchibroda, Jones achieved stardom. 
He ranked fourth among the league’s 
passers, completing almost 60 percent 
of his attempts. He threw for 18 touch- 
downs and his interception total (eight) 
was lowest among regular NFL quarter- 
backs. He was the catalyst in Baltimore’s 
astonishing resurgence as the Colts went 
from last place in the AFC East (2-12) to 
first (10-4) in one year. His teammates 
voted him the club’s most valuable 
player and many believe the Colts would 
have gone to the Super Bowl if Bert 
hadn‘t injured his arm in the first half 
against the Steelers. 

“Two things led to my improve- 
ment,’’ Jones explained. ‘*For openers, 
I had my first full training camp. My 
rookie year, remember, I was in the All- 
Star game in Chicago and in 1974 we 
had the strike. With a full camp in °75, 
I had a solid foundation for the season. 
The other factor, of course, was Ted. 
He’s a former quarterback, so we talked 
the same language. He also didn’t mind 
spending long hours with me. Ted didn’t 
move his family to Baltimore last year 
so neither of us had much to do at night 
except work. It was like having a live- 
in coach. 

‘*Football,’” Jones continued, ‘‘is like 


1977 Monte Carlo. 
Personal. Original. Affordable. 
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Q: course you like professional sports or you wouldn't 
be here. And you can find some great pro’s in Mexico: they 
play jai-alai, soccer, baseball. And on Sunday afternoons you'll 
find avid aficionados at the bullfights. But when you want 
to play, Mexico can oblige you as well. 
eNiame You'll find facilities for golf, tennis, hunting and every 
water sport: swimming, skin diving, water skiing, surfing, 


your deep sea fishing—in the Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, 


the Sea of Cortez or the Pacific. 
game You'll also enjoy the luxury hotels, the great restaurants 
eee with their continental cuisine, the sparkling night life, 
9 the rewarding shopping, the exciting sightseeing—at 
you i Mayan monuments, well preserved colonial towns like 
oe eo eo Taxco and San Miguel Allende, or the treasures 
tind at am that sum up the centuries in cities like 
Guadalajara or Mexico City. 
Playtime begins with your flight on 
© Aeromexico—the airline of Mexico. 


, Aeromexico flies from coast to coast— 
OC) . goes to 56 destinations in Mexico— 
, far more than any other airline. 


Find out about all our low cost 
Aeromexico Quality-Approved tours. Call 
your travel agent or Aeromexico and 
make arrangements to fly Aeromexico 
to Mexico soon. 
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Aeromexico has offices in Atlanta» Boston + Chicago - Dallas - Denver - El Paso * Honolulu 
Houston * Los Angeles + Miami - Montreal » Newark - New York ° Orange, Cal. 
Phoenix « San Diego - San Francisco - Seattle » Toronto - Tucson * Washington, D.C. 


Jones flies, skis, and scuba dives. 
‘‘!’m no harakiri freak,’’ he 
says. ““I’d never take foolish 
chances. I like myself a whole lot 
more than that.”’ 


calculus. Until somebody tells you how 
to solve a problem, you can’t do it. Once 
it’s explained you say, ‘Hey, that’s not 
so hard’ and you start knocking ‘em 
dead. Until last season, football was my 
calculus problem but Ted took me 
through it step by step and a light just 
clicked in my head, I finally had the 
mental and physical aspects of the game 
together. I didn’t call a play and think 
to myself, ‘I wonder if this will work.’ 
I knew it would work. I gained confi- 
dence and that rubbed off on the other 
guys; it was easier for me to be a leader.” 

Jones glanced at the clock. ‘*Time for 
me to practice,’’ he said, springing off 
the couch. He grabbed brother, Tom, out 
of a nearby chair-and pointed him toward 
the hallway. 

“Put your football shoes on, bro,”’ 
Bert instructed. ‘‘You’re gonna catch 
some passes.’* Within five minutes, his 
silver Mercedes was streaking toward 
Louisiana Tech's athletic field. 


** Ber has one important quality that 
every great quarterback has had,*’ Ted 
Marchibroda said last season, ‘‘and 
that’s mental toughness. The great ones 
—Van Brocklin, Layne, Starr, Unitas — 
they all had it and so does Bert.”’ 

In last season’s stirring victory over 
Buffalo, Jones vaulted onto a pile-up and 
caught an enemy helmet in the side. The 
Colts listed Jones’s injury as bruised 
ribs. In reality, his ribs were cracked in 
three places and he was forced to play 
wearing a heavy protective corset. 

‘Every time I got hit I could feel my 
middle vibrate,’’ Jones said. ‘It was 
like being in a steel drum. I was in con- 
stant pain. I couldn't lie down; I had to 
sleep sitting up in a chair. I was lucky if I 
could practice one day a week.”’ 

Before each game, the team doctor 
gave Jones a shot of Novocain that 
usually wore off in the third quarter. 
**After that,’’ Jones explained, **I bit my 
lip and held my breath a lot.’’ 

On December 14, Jones led the Colts 
against the Miami Dolphins in a show- 
down for the AFC Eastern Division title. 
The Dolphins were predictable, a bunch 
of old heads who had come through 
under pressure so many times in the past. 
The Colts were anything but predict- 
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able, a collection of young zanies who 
had lost four of their first five games, 
then won seven in a row. Were they 
that good? No one knew how they would 
react to their first Big Game. 

‘‘All I kept reading was, ‘‘Is this the 
week the Colts’ bubble finally bursts?’’ 
Jones said. **Every time I turned around, 
some expert was writing us off as a 
fluke.”’ 

A crowd of 59,398 Colts’ fans filled 
Memorial Stadium and the franchise, 
which had decayed badly in recent years, 
was reborn. Miami took a 7-0 lead late in 
the third quarter on Mercury Morris’s 
three-yard run. With just 2:11 left and 
hope slowly fading, Bert Jones put to- 
gether a brilliant 86-yard, seven-minute 
drive to the tying touchdown. Lydell 
Mitchell followed a George Kunz block 
into the end zone from the 6. 

The game went to overtime as a thick, 
eerie fog rolled over the field. Miami re- 
ceived the kickoff but couldn’t threaten. 
On fourth down, Larry Seiple punted the 
ball out of bounds at the Baltimore 4. 
The Novocain had long since worn off 
and Bert Jones’s insides felt like they 
were on fire. 

““T had to score right then,*’ Jones 


Bert and Dub get ready to watch Ben (left) break an obstinate s 
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said. ‘*‘One drive was all I had left.’ 

In their first three plays, Baltimore 
punched the ball out to the 24. Jones was 
then sacked by Randy Crowder and the 
Colts were in deep trouble—second- 
and-20 at their own 14. Don McCauley 
gained five. On third-and-15, Jones 
made the biggest play of his career, 
threading a perfect 17-yard pass through 
the Dolphins’ prevent defense to tight 
end Raymond Chester. 

Jones completed two passes to Roger 
Carr, then handed off to Mitchell, Me- 
Cauley, and Bill Olds for first downs 
as the Colts marched inside the Miami 
20. With third-and-five at the 16, Jones 
kept the ball and fell forward for two 
yards, giving Toni Linhart perfect posi- 
tion for his game-winning 31-yard field 
goal, 

In the excitement, few fans noticed 
Jones collapse at Marchibroda’s feet as 
he came off the field. 

“IT had busted my tail to get the ball 
into position for that kick,’* Jones said. 
“‘T couldn’t take another step.”’ 

There were the inevitable comparisons 
of how cooly Bert Jones had directed 
the offense in sudden death, how remi- 
niscent it was of Johnny U. coming 
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Borkum Riff Champagne. 
Another one of life's 
simple pleasures. 


Now that there’s a Champagne-flavored Borkum It’s a little secret the Swedes discovered. Fora 

Riff, our selection is so wide, you mighthave ahard —_ gentler smoke, that stays lit and won't bite. 

time narrowing it down. Borkum Riff’s five beautiful Swedes. Choice 
There's Borkum Riff Bourbon. Cognac. Rum. tobaccos, ina choice of flavors. 

Cherry Liqueur. And now, new Champagne. Who knows? With so much to like, you might 
Each is a blend of the finest riff-cut tobaccos, just end up liking them all. 

lightly laced with just enough spirit to soften the e 

smoke. To enrich its taste. But without covering up Borkum Riff. 

its character. One of life's simple pleasures. 


Imported by United States Tobacco Company. 


**All our kids had natural ability,”’ 
says Dub, ‘‘but I could see 
right off that Bert was something 
special. Whatever he tried he 
was best at.”’ 


through in that overtime classic against 
New York in 1958. They looked so alike, 
the way they mixed their plays, picked 
their spots, threw the ball with un- 
erring precision. 

That day, in the ghostly fog and 
gathering darkness of Memorial Stadium, 
doubled over in pain and gasping for 
every breath, Bert Jones came of age as 
a pro football quarterback. 

“*Bert’s had games where he’s thrown 
for more yardage and completed more 
passes but this was his best as a total 
quarterback,’* Marchibroda said. ‘‘He 
outsmarted a very smart football team. 
In both long drives, he showed the disci- 
pline to go against his natural instincts. 
It’s Bert’s style to go for the big play— 
to try to bomb the opposition—but he 
picked Miami apart with good plays— 
four yards here, five there, never doing 
anything that could kill the drive. It was a 
masterpiece.”’ 


Dub Jones slipped easily into a 
wrought iron patio chair and gazed 
toward his garden, where two bluejays 
were squabbling over territorial rights. 
Jones is in his mid-50s but he still has 
the lean, strapping look of an athlete. 
He popped open a beer and began talk- 
in 


*“‘All our kids had natural ability,” 
Dub said, ‘‘but I could see right off that 
Bert was something special. He had a 
competitive edge. He didn’t play games; 
he attacked them. Whatever Bert tried, 
he wouldn’t stop until he was the best. 

“‘T built a high-jump pit in our front 
yard. Bert would be the first one at the pit 
in the morning and the last one to leave 
at night. Tenacious, that’s the word for 
him. It didn’t matter if it was marbles, 
pitching horseshoes, shooting a bow- 
and-arrow, or tossing rocks, Bert played 
to win. My wife didn’t like it much. One 
day she told him to put the games aside 
and play on the swings. Five minutes 
later, Bert was telling some boy, ‘Bet I 
can swing higher than you can.” Compe- 
tition is just part of his makeup. 

**Maybe it was because he had that 
problem with his legs,’’ Dub suggested. 
**When Bert was two, he had rickets. It 
left him bowlegged and pigeon-toed. He 
had to wear braces for two years and he’d 


Part of Jones's off-seasons are sp 


get real impatient when he couldn’t keep 
up with the other kids. Bert was blessed 
with a great arm. He was the best darn 
rock thrower I ever saw and, like Bert 
says, if you can throw a rock, you can 
throw anything. He was a great base- 
ball pitcher, I lost count of all his no- 
hitters. When he was in high school, he 
took up the javelin the spring of his sen- 
ior year and won the state championship. 

*‘T never pushed any of my sons into 
football. If anything, I spent more time 
coaching other kids than my own chil- 
dren. I didn’t want folks saying I forced 
them to follow in my footsteps. I only 
asked one thing of my children—that 
they strive to be best at whatever they 
tried. If Bert wanted to play the flute that 
was fine with me, as long as he played it 
better than anybody else.” 

There was never any doubt about 
Bert’s true destiny. At the age of four he 
was sitting on equipment trucks in the 
Cleveland locker room after games, 
waiting for his father to dress. In first 
grade, the teacher asked him what he 
wanted to be when he grew up. ‘‘A pro 
football player,’’ he replied. Grambling 
coach Eddie Robinson, a long-time 
friend of the family, says he always knew 
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ent at football camps for youngsters. 


Bert would follow Dub into the NFL. 

“‘How could he miss?*’ Robinson 
once said. ‘‘He was watching films of 
his dad running pass routes when other 
kids were watching cartoons.”’ 

In his early teens, Bert spent four sum- 
mers working as a ball boy in the Browns’ 
Hiram College training camp. He filled 
the water buckets, retrieved footballs, 
cleaned shoes, gathered towels, and 
washed dirty uniforms. There was no 
pay but that was okay with Bert. ‘‘Who 
needed money?”’ Jones said. ‘‘I got to 
warm up Frank Ryan and Jim Ninowski 
before practice. They taught me the fine 
points of passing.’’ Last season, Morrie 
Kono, the Browns’ equipment manager, 
watched with mixed emotions as his for- 
mer helper led Baltimore to a 21-7 win 
over Cleveland. 

“What advice did I give Bert to pre- 
pare him for pro football?’’ Dub Jones 
said, repeating the question thought- 
fully. ‘‘Nothing much, really. I knew 
he’d succeed in the NFL, it was just a 
question of how long it would take. The 
one thing I stressed was patience. I told 
him not to expect great things to happen 
overnight. 

“*All the great quarterbacks have their 
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Model SL-7200 Betamax videotape deck. Suggested retail price, $1,300 including automatic timer. 


You just finished watching your 
favorite Monday night 9 o'clock show. 

Unfortunately, there was some- 
thing else on at 9 that you wanted 
to see. 

But you had to miss one of them, 
right? 

Well, not any more. 

Because with Sony’s new Beta- 
max deck, while you're watching your 
favorite Monday night 9 o'clock show, 
you can actually be videotaping that 
other show you want to see. 

Let's take another situation. 

You have to go to a P.T.A. meet- 


on TV you're dying to see. 
ell, you won't miss this one 
either. 

Because Betamax comes with an 
automatic timer that you can set to 
tape up to one hour while youre not 
there. 

The tapes, by the way, are re- 
usable—just record over them, and use 
them over and over again. 

And, as we said before, Betamax 
can jack into any TV, even if it's not a 
Sony. 
However, if it's not a Sony, even 
though you won't miss your program — 


ing on a night that there's something you will be missing something else. 


NOW YOU CAN SEE 
WHAT YOU MISSED. 


Sony's new Betamax deck can jack into any TV and actually videotape 
something off one channel while youre watching another channel. 


INTRODUCING BETAMAX* 


“IT’S A SONY” 


©1976 Sony Corporation of America. SONY and Betamax are trademarks of Sony Corporation. 


Dub Jones was one of the big 
names in pro football in the 1950s, 
but he doubts that anyone other 
than Browns’ season ticket 
holders knew who he was. 


Schumpert and Dub Jones. 


share of disappointments and failures. 
Unitas is a perfect example. He was cut 
by Pittsburgh and kept playing semipro 
ball until he got a tryout in Baltimore. 
It doesn’t matter whether you’re a num- 
ber one draft choice or a free agent, 
you’ve just gotta hang in there. 

“*T ought to know, because I bounced 
around plenty. I first signed with a club 
called the Miami Seahawks in 1946 for 
twelve thousand five hundred dollars. It 
doesn’t sound like much now, but I was 
the highest paid player on the team. We 
played Cleveland in our opener, lost 
forty-four to nothing and things went 
downhill from there. I think we won one 
game. The same year, Miami traded me 
to Brooklyn and they traded me to Cleve- 
land in 1948. That meant I played for 
three teams my first three years in the 
league. I began to wonder if there was 
something wrong with me. 

*‘T found a home with the Browns. I 
played for them until I retired in 1955. 
In that time, we won six straight division 
titles and three world championships. 
This might sound like bragging but the 
Browns really put pro football on the 
map. Paul Brown had a slogan, ‘The 
Browns Are the Best Show in Football’ 
and he lived up to it. 

‘**With Otto Graham throwing to Mac 
Speedie, Dante Lavelli, and myself, 
why, we had a passing game that was 
about five years ahead of its time. We 
had some of the first real superstars, men 
like Otto and Marion Motley . . . Hall 
of Famers. It’s an honor just to say I 


played with them.”’ 

Just then, Bert and Tom came through 
the doorway, perspiring heavily from 
their workout. Bert ducked inside to 
shower for dinner while Tom pulled up 
a chair next to his father. According to 
Dub, Tom could develop into the best 
athlete in the entire Jones family. Only 
a junior at Ruston High, he is already 
6 feet 2 inches with size 13 feet and 
enormous hands. He’s also a quarter- 
back, except when he’s shagging passes 
for brother Bert. 

Dub smiled. ‘‘Bert and myself, we 
played pro football in totally different 
eras,”’ he said. ‘‘The day Bert signed 
with the Colts, he picked up more money 


‘than I made in my entire career. And 


there’s no comparison in the news media 
exposure of, say, 1950 and today. 
Thanks to television, Bert is already 
known from coast to coast. In the ’50s, 
I was considered a ‘name’ player, but 
outside of the season ticket holders in 
Cleveland, who knew me? 

“*T remember when the NFL couldn’t 
give away the television rights to the Pro 
Bowl,’’ Dub said, shaking his head. 
*‘Now pro football is one of the biggest 
money makers the networks have.’’ 

Dub was asked if he was bitter about 
missing out on the game’s big paydays. 

*“‘No, I’m proud I was part of the era 
that made it all possible,’’ Dub said. 
*‘We were the guys who really sold the 
pro game. We bridged the hard times of 
the forties and the Super Bowls of the 
sixties. I like to think that my career 
helped pave the way for Bert.” 

Bert stuck his head out the back door 
and hollered something about the chicken 
and dumplings getting cold. Dub assured 
him he’d be along in a minute. 

“Tl tell ya, I get a real kick out of 
watching him play pro ball,’’ Dub said. 
“‘Only one thing . . . wish he wouldn’t 
run the ball so darn much. That makes 
me nervous. I see those big monsters 
close in on him and. think, ‘What’s the 
matter with that boy? What’s he trying to 
do, get himself killed? Then I realize 
that, hey, once upon a time I used to do 
that myself.’’# 


Ray Didinger is a sportswriter for the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Oificial 
Super Bowl XI 
program and 
poster 


NOW AVAILABLE TO ALL NFL FANS 


SUPER BOWLX | 


For the first time ever, the official Super 
Bowl program—the same publication that 
will be sold at Super Bowl XI in Pasadena, 
California, on January 9, 1977—and an of- 
ficial Super Bowl XI poster are being made 
available to NFL fans everywhere in a spe- 
cial offer. 

The official Super Bowl program contains 
124 pages of in-depth scouting reports on 
the two Super Bowl teams, specially com- 
missioned art work, full color action photog- 
raphy, and a special section that reviews 
the 1976 season in words and photos. 

You also can obtain the official Super 
Bowl poster. This beautiful poster is a 
24”x 36” full-color representation of the 
Super Bowl theme artwork commissioned 
to commemorate this event. Order your 
official Super Bowl XI program and poster 


____ Super Bowl programs @ $2 each, 
plus 50¢ postage and handling. 
Super Bowl posters @ $1.50 each, 
plus 25¢ postage and handling. 
Programs and posters will be mailed after the 
Super Bowl. Allow three weeks for delivery. Or- 
ders should be received by December 15, 1976. 


Address 
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Send check or money order to: 
Super Bowl XI, P.O. Box 867, 
Winona, Minnesota 55987 


Amount enclosed 


“Pine forests, rolling hills, 
lakes and a house that rotates 
to take it allin... 
What more could you ask for?” “Old Grand-Dad?’ 


Old Grand-Dad 


When you aska lot more from life. 


——— 


Head of the Bourbon Family. Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 4060). 
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In pro football, being strong is not 
a guarantee of survival. Neither 
is being the strongest . . . but 
every muscle helps. 


In the medieval ages of pro football the 
warriors measured their strength by the 
time it took them to lift a keg of beer from 
the floor to a more functional position, 
approximately chin-high. 

The consensus champions in this 
activity were such accredited grizzlies 
as Les Bingaman, Don Joyce, and Doug 
Atkins. Bingaman belonged to the era 
of Sunday afternoon television when the 
screens were black and white according 
to the manufacturers but usually resem- 
bled a sleet storm in the North Atlantic. 


Les Bingaman weighed 300 pounds and 


occupied that part of the screen between 
the left frame and the right frame. Don 
Joyce never achieved Bingaman’s dis- 
placement, but he did make a heroic run 
at it in the last phases of his career. He 
lacked Les’s globularity but compen- 
sated with naked strength and malevo- 
lence. Atkins, although rarely over- 


weight, combined the best of Bingaman 
and Joyce. He was higher, at 6 feet 8 
inches, probably stronger, equally dis- 
agreeable, and possibly more unjust. 

Nobody was ever able or had the gall 
to calibrate the muscular power of the 
cleated Samsons of that time. Science 
has now cured this deficiency. It is very 
nearly possible today to rate the strong- 
est men in football using something 
more sophisticated than a running back’s 
battered nose. For some people, partic- 
ularly halfbacks, the difference between 
the concussive impact of a Joe Greene 
and a Carl Eller may be academic, in the 
same way a field mouse regards the dif- 
ference between an elephant and a rhino, 
‘When I get ding-donged by a running 
back on a kickoff,’’ an NFL suicide 
squadder once confided, **I never bother 
to ask the guy how much weight he can 
bench press.”’ 


There are people who do care, though, 
foremost among them a clutch of muscle- 
flexers who have infiltrated the pro foot- 
ball training room under the title of 
strength coaches. 


Not all teams have them. With some of 


the holdouts it is a matter of thrift, or 
limited facilities, or a distaste for what 
seems to them a temporary quirk in the 
training orthodoxy of the pro football 
society. 

The converts mount, however, the 
most significant in the past year being 


Paul Brown, When Brown puts his 


imprimatur on A Method, it is ready 
for the Bible at the very minimum. The 
Cincinnati Bengals’ wiseman decided 
his football teams were getting out- 
muscled by too many rivals that had 
adopted systematic weightlifting and 
body-strengthening program. So he 
_ joined them. 


There is no intention in such a pro- 
gram, of course, to create. some kind of 
king-of-the-hill competition in the con- 
struction of biceps. Let the Chicago Bears’ 
Clyde Emrich explain: 

‘The idea of a football body-building 
program is to tailor weightlifting exer- 
cises to the kind of functions the player 
will have to perform. We don’t want any 
body-beautiful syndrome around our 
training room, guys admiring them- 
selves in the mirror, inspired "by wall 
posters. This isn’t Muscle Beach. It’s 
a pro football team. We've got a young 
offensive tackle, Jeff Sevy, one of the 
strongest men on the team. He can bench 
press something like four-hundred fifty 


pounds, which is a lot. What we want to 


do with Jeff is work on strengthening 
the body in areas where the offensive 
tackle needs it most. He’s a blocker. 
He’s got to be able to stand off and throw 


For some people the difference be- 
tween a Joe Greene and a Carl Eller 
may be academic, the same way a 
field mouse regards the difference 


between an elephant and a rhino. 


the big guys who come at him on the pass 
rush. That means powerful shoulders, 
forearms, chest. In other words, the 
upper body generally. A defensive line- 
man ideally will need more agility, 
quicker movements. So we'll work on 
that. We have different programs for the 
speedsters. You can actually increase 
the speed of a running back with certain 
kinds of muscle strengthening. We’ve 
got a real Mighty Mouse on the Bears, 
Virgil Livers, who is a runback special- 
ist. Virgil weighs only one seventy-five 
but he can bench press two eighty-five. 
If you don’t think that’s a lot, come 
down to the training room.” 

Building muscle is only one objective 
of the strength programs. Another is to 
prevent injury by toughening such areas 
as the knee and back, which are so sus- 
ceptible to injury. And another is quicker 
rehabilitation of the wounded player. 

**The body’s recovery power, if it gets 
maximum help in the way of systematic 
strengthening, is really remarkable,”’ 
Emrich observed. ‘‘We had a big pass re- 
ceiver now with Detroit, George Farmer. 
The second day in camp a year ago, he 
flipped upside down and had a shoulder 
separation that required the insertion of 
four pins in his shoulder. His arm was in 
a cast for eight weeks. 

‘From the beginning we had him do 
leg exercises, biking, running, things 
like that. The day after the pins were 
removed he began rebuilding his arm 
and shoulder. He couldn’t bend his arm 
over his head to start with, but he was 
able to make little circles with one-and- 
a-half-pound weight plates after a little 
while. Sixteen days after he started 
his program, he was playing football 
and bench-pressing two hundred pounds. 
I don’t think that would have been pos- 
sible under the old concepts.”’ 

Perhaps not. The survivors of the Cro- 
Magnon years of pro football will tell 
you neither a Nautilus muscle-building 
machine nor strength coaches with doc- 
tor’s degrees are going to put an injured 
football player back on the field unless 
he wants to go. And further, an injured 
player is not necessarily going back on 
the field faster in 1976 than he did in 
1935, when playing with busted ribs and 
wrenched arms was not unknown. 
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“*Yes and no,”’ said Emrich, “‘It’s not 
a matter of toughness. It’s a matter of 
strength. Athletes still play with painful 
wounds. The question is how fast they 
can get stronger.” 


Bob Brown 4 


To the grandstand-dweller, the fallout 
of the new muscle consciousness is a 
more violent crunching on the line of 
scrimmage today than a decade ago. You 
can call this a benefit or not, depending 
on your taste and your perception of the 
Geneva Rules of Humane Warfare. 
**Players today are bigger and stronger,” 
said Emrich. *‘When they come to- 
gether, they are naturally going to do it 
with greater impact. It’s a principle you 
can prove scientifically.”” 

Is there any new Archimedes or Avo- 
gradro in the hovse to propound a new 
theory? What's the impact quotient when 
Jon Kolb of the Steelers and Curley Culp 
of the Oilers collide? 

The names are not chosen randomly. 
Kolb and Culp (when they retire they 
can form a mortuary partnership) invar- 
iably materialize in any roster of the 
strongest men in football. It is an infor- 
mal index based not only on the eval- 
uations of the strength coaches but the 
verdict of the arm-wrestling pits and— 
possibly most authoritative of all—the 
testimony of the athletes themselves. © 

The list is not infallible or all-inclu- 
sive, but it should not omit Bob Kuech- 
enberg of Miami; Cullen Bryant and 
Dennis Harrah of the Rams; defensive 
tackle Bill Dunstan of the Philadelphia 
Eagles—a Kung Fu protege and arm 


wrestler fondly described as *‘the House- 
mover’’ by his teammates; Julius Adams 
and Pete Cusick of New England; Doug 
Wilkerson of San Diego; Bob Young of 
the St. Louis Cardinals; Manny Sistrunk 
of the Washington Redskins; Mike Tille- 
man of Atlanta; Rocky Freitas of the 
Detroit Lions; defensive tackle Bob 
Brown of Cincinnati; Jim Pietrzak of the 
New York Giants; Ed White of the Min- 
nesota Vikings; Mike Montler of the 
Buffalo Bills; and Jim Nicholson of the 
Kansas City Chiefs; Kolb and Jim Clack 
of Pittsburgh, and Culp of Houston. 

Most of this power trust is certified via 
the weight rooms. The evidence is far 
from conclusive, because not all teams 
have organized strength programs. Even 
those that do limit their lifting. But there 
is a suspicion that Jon Kolb of Pittsburgh 
is one of the authentic titans of pro foot- 
ball. This will surprise members of the 
Owasso, Oklahoma, High School foot- 
ball team of 15 years ago when, as aninth 
grader in a school with an enrollment of 
60 boys, Jon Kolb was the only football 
player not good enough or big enough to 
get a suit. 

He is now a craggily handsome vet- 
eran of eight years of pro football, a 
regular offensive tackle on a Super Bowl 
champion, a 260-pounder powerful 
enough to bench press 550 pounds. 

“‘No one who predicted that back in 
Owasso,”* Jon Kolb concludes, ‘*would 
have escaped prosecution. 

“Tl tell you how far back I was. 
When I went out for football as a high 
school freshman I was five feet four and 
weighed one hundred twenty pounds. 
Even then I didn’t have much of an ex- 
cuse. Football is so big down there that 
any kid who fails to make the squad risks 
getting put up for adoption by his parents. 

“‘T actually started on a muscle pro- 
gram right there. It was pretty crude, but 
it was a start. By my sophomore year I 
was up to one hundred fifty pounds and 
safely—but not very!—on the football 
team. By the time I graduated Oklahoma 
State was interested. I kept building my 
weight but it was a struggle. I have to 
bear down on this constantly because my 
natural, mature configuration should be 
somewhere around two hundred ten 
pounds. Well, at Oklahoma State we had 
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The Steelers drafted Jon Kolb third 


in 1969, figuring that anybody 


durable enough to emerge from his 
senior season at Oklahoma State in a 


vertical position must be a good risk. 


one of the all-time tough guys as coach, 
Phil Cutchin, who naturally was a dis- 
ciple of Bear Bryant. We would go two 
a day in one hundred eighteen-degree 
heat. I was down to the minimum my 
frame could handle, looking like I just 
returned from Corregidor. 

‘Let me tell you how rough it was. 
We had a red shirt group. These guys 
would have to scrimmage themselves; 
they had to scrimmage the frosh; and 
then they had to scrimmage the varsity. 
We always contended that if they sent the 
Oklahoma State red shirts to War peace 
would be restored overnight.”’ 

The Pittsburgh Steelers reasoned that 
anybody durable enough to have emerged 
from his senior season at Oklahoma 
State in a vertical position was a good 
risk in the National Football League. 
They drafted Kolb on the third round in 
1969 as part of one of the most impres- 
sive player harvests of the last decade. 
It included Joe Greene, L. C. Green- 
wood, Kolb, Clack, and Terry Hanratty. 
Clack, an offensive lineman, is some- 
thing of a bench-pressing dreadnought 
himself and is credited directly with 
goading Kolb to his peak of 550 pounds. 

“‘Both of us have been active in the 
strengthening program for years,’” Kolb 
explained. “‘I usually benched a little 
more. I really have to stay on it, two 
hours a day sometimes in the off-season. 
Try handling guys like Eller if you weigh 
a natural two hundred ten pounds. I was 
benching about four-sixty a couple of 
years ago and Clack was at four-forty. 
One day he walked into the training 
room and pressed something like five- 
ten. I happened to be around, and I man- 
aged a little better than that. It wasn’t 
long before Jimmy showed five hundred 
thirty pounds. So I went for five-fifty, 
and made it.”’ 

Jon Kolb’s opposite pole in the Na- 
tional Football League is Ed White, who 
is in some respects the Vikings’ Ferdi- 
nand the Bull, a man of hulk and force 
with a landscape painter’s passions and 
a den mother’s heart. The resemblance 
ends at about the time the gong sounds, 
however. In combat White is extremely 
zealous and destructive, a man none- 
theless insulted by any suggestion from 
an opponent that he may lack social 
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graces. Against Dallas in the playoffs a 
couple of years ago White was playing 
in his usual earthmoving style at 270 
pounds, earnestly grunting and snuffling 
with each charge. Dallas tackle Bill 
Gregory protested. ‘‘Do you have to 
make noises like that on every play?’ 
Gregory demanded. White replied in 
muted terms of disrespect. Gregory 
resumed his line of questioning. Where- 
upon White bolted off the blocks on the 
next scrimmage play and plastered Greg- 
ory to the goalposts. 

Bill Gregory therefore was hardly 
stunned that Ed White won the National 
Football League’s arm wrestling cham- 
pionship in 1975. If Kolb is not the 
strongest offensive lineman in football, 
White almost certainly is. His vast acre- 
age of chest and abdomen may not be 
as esthetically pleasing as those of the 
dedicated weightlifter. But White’s vic- 
tims in the arm-wrestling competition 
will never throw that into Ed’s face. 

‘‘T haven’t got much involved in any 
body-building program,’’ he acknowl- 
edges. ‘‘Most of my strength comes from 
the natural muscle-development you get 
at hard work in the off-season. I did an 
awful lot of it as a kid—construction 
jobs, hauling, pushing, hefting. The 
Vikings don’t have any systematic 
strength program. A lot of the guys work 
out on their own, of course, partially 
guided or supervised by the trainer. 'm 
sure it accomplishes most of what the 
more highly publicized programs do. I 
know I never felt especially deprived.”’ 

For such well-adjusted disposition, 
enemy defensive tackles can give thanks. 
It would be a terrible state to have this 
massive gentleman behaving crankily. 
He is a legitimate Pro Bowler in his 
natural state. But it was at the Pro Bowl, 
coincidentally, where White decided his 
free-expressionist approach to muscle 
tone might have some flaws. 

‘*T got on the scale and was shocked,” 
he said. “‘It read two eighty-eight. I’ve 
played a lot at two seventy-five or so, but 
never that high. Jeff Siemon [the Vik- 
ings’ middle linebacker] and I decided I 
had to trim down to get myself mobile 
again. The idea was to reduce to two hun- 
dred fifty pounds by April, after which I 
would allow natural forces to drift me 


back to a more or less permanent two- 
sixty. I go full-throttle on things. When 
Teat, I eat with enthusiasm and intensity. 
When I diet, I have to do it the same 
way.” 

In a business populated with Hercul- 
lean characters, not many stir unanimous 
wonderment among their peers. White 
is one. Curley Culp, the ex-Kansas City 
Chiefs’ mauler now with Houston, is 
another. In any survey around the NFL 
whirlpools, Culp will almost always 
finish in the top five of the defensive 
powerhouses. 

**Curley,’’ says his strength coach, 
Jerry Meins, ‘‘is as strong as garlic.”’ 

This evaluation, while not original, 
has to command respect because it may 
be the best testimonial on either side— 
for garlic or Culp. Curley is 6 feet 1 and 
weighs 270 pounds, a combination that 
would make him indistinguishable from 
the wine vats in the St. Gotthard cellars. 
He has thick hips, thick thighs, a wres- 
tler’s holds and a strong, steady breath. 
All of these he found useful last year 
playing in the middle of the Oilers’ three- 
man line. In acquiring muscle, Curley’s 


philosophies lie somewhere between Ed 
White’s and those of Washington’s 
Manny Sistrunk. 

Where White was a nature boy, 
Manny is a weight room demon. He 
devotes hundreds of hours in the off- 
season to the full armory of the health 
club hardware. His intimates insist that 
at 255 pounds Manny how measures 
just 32 inches around the waist but 24 


inches around the bicep, or upper arm 
muscle. They also insist that if George 
Allen really believed this was the way to 
the Super Bowl, every Redskin on the 
roster next year would bench press 400 
pounds between prayers after the game. 

Culp goes both ways. He is a presser 
and a squatter and a lifter, but long before 
that he was a meloner. *‘I was raised on a 
farm near Yuma, Arizona,"’ he said. 
‘“*My father raised a lot of swine, which 
took some hefting. I also dragged a 
whole lot of ice blocks and pitched 
watermelon.” 

The way he looks today, Culp could 
not only pitch a lot more watermelon but 
also build a few pyramids. Yet there are 
people who will tell you that Atlanta’s 
Mike Tilleman, a onetime western ranch 
hand himself, may be stronger along the 
defensive line. Tilleman is 6 feet 6 and 
weighs what he damned well wants to, 
which often figures out to about two 
seventy-five. 

Nobody in football, contend the mem- 
bers of the Falcons’ offensive line, has a 
more brutal headslap, which is a legal if 
anti-social maneuver allowed to defen- 
sive linemen. Some of Tilleman’s 
coaches have asked him not to use it in 
squad scrimmages in the hope of fore- 
stalling mass mental deficiency among 
the offensive linemen. 

‘*Tilleman’s head slap,”’ said one 
Atlanta coach, ‘“‘has the same general 
effect as a lobotomy. Although he is 
capable of very hostile attitudes, Mike 
rarely uses it in anger. I think he may 
make an exception when the Falcons 
next play St. Louis. Mike is one of sev- 
eral people who has been alienated by 
Conrad Dobler of the Cardinals. Conrad 
is supposed to have kneed Tilleman il- 
legitimately. [’m sure Dobler denies it, 
but he ought to know about Mike and the 
Volkswagen.” 

It is a service to which Dobler is prob- 
ably entitled. A couple of years ago at the 
Falcons’ training camp Tilleman em- 
erged from his quarters to find his truck 
blocked in a parking area by a Volks- 
wagen. Having urgent commitments, 
Tilleman lifted the front end of the 
Volkswagen, moved it 45 degrees 
windward, then lifted the back end and 
relocated the automobile in a position 


that must have astounded the owner. 

The same technique, it should be con- 
ceded, may not work on Dobler, who is 
less passive than a standing Volkswagen. 
Dobler is not the ranking weightman on 
the Cardinals. (Bob Young, the 270- 
pound left guard, is said to lift 750 
pounds in full squat, bench press 478 
pounds and dead-lift 750 pounds. His 
younger brother, Doug, is the world 
champion powerlifter in the 242-pound 
class.) Dobler is strong enough, how- 
ever, and because of his celebrated pug- 
nacity, is well qualified to rate the defen- 
sive linemen of the NFL. He does more 
than that, according to his critics. He 
allegedly chews on his opponents, leg- 
whips them, knees them, and, in general, 
sows much illegal abuse on the 270- 
pound innocents who play against him. 

The Vikings’ young defensive left 
tackle, Doug Sutherland, came off the 
field after a ball-exchange last year and 
demanded a pair of baseball catcher’s 
shinguards from the equipment man, 
Jimmy Eason, 

“Tm not going to get through this 
game without some special protection,”’ 
he railed. ‘*Dobler has kicked me square 
in the shins five times, tackled me around 
the knees twice, and bitten me once, [ 
never played a football game before 
where I also had to worry about rabies." 

Informed of Sutherland’s charges after 
the game, Dobler denied biting his oppo- 
nent. The other allegations he ignored. 

‘*No matter what the defensive line- 
men say,’” he observed congenially, *‘I 
never bite people. It’s extremely unsani- 
tary and just not in keeping with my life- 
style or personality.” 

Dobler regards the now-retired Bob 
Lilly as possibly the strongest defensive 
lineman he has ever played against, *‘in 
terms of football power, leverage. arm- 
and-chest strength, that sort of thing. I 
don’t know how else you would measure 
meaningful strength on the line of scrim- 
mage. They don’t powerlift five hundred 
eighty pounds on third and eight. Curley 
Culp is another, and Coy Bacon, There's 
also this veteran at Cincinnati, who may 
be the strongest of all.” 

The conjecture is not limited to Dobler. 

It was also made by Ed White of the 
Vikings and Jon Kolb of Pittsburgh, and 


if it is close to accurate, maybe the en- 
dorsements ought to be closed. 

“This guy Bob Brown,”’ Kolb said, 
“‘is just about the toughest guy to get 
along with for raw power. You try to take 
him out and it’s like opening the door and 
walking into a truck."’ 

You should bear in mind that Kolb 
plays at 260 and, as previously attested, 
can bench press 550 pounds. And White 
often plays at 280, a figure that will 
impress even trucks, Yet Cincinnati's 
Brown moves him to grief. 

“‘T never claimed to be the greatest 
football player who lived,"’ White said, 
“‘but I usually manage to hold my ground. 
I always worried about being overpow- 
ered on the line. This guy Brown has 
come as close as anybody to doing it.”’ 

Brown, currently described as 6 feet 4 
and 285 pounds, has been burying offen- 
sive guards for more than a decade. He 
reached his highest visibility with the 
Green Bay Packers several years ago 
before being dealt to San Diego, from 
where he came to the Bengals last year 
on waivers at the age of 35. He deliv- 
ered with enough impact to become the 
only Cincinnati lineman ever recorded 
on the Richter scale. 

“To weigh Bob at different times of 
the year,’’ a Bengals’ executive said, 
“‘the conventional instruments made in 
Toledo just won't work.”’ 

Brown tends to billow hugely in the 
off-season. Unlike Ed White, he is 
opposed to Ghandi-like abstinence to 
hold down weight. Instead he has be- 
come a summer regular at the special 
‘*Rice University’’ program at Duke. 
The curriculum there is rice. The scholar 
eats rice incessantly. 

Brown has been know to burst into 
quotations from Confucius at barren 
moments in the lockerroom dialogue, 

**Maybe,*’ White said, “*the NFL has 
been wasting its time recruiting in the 
Big Ten, the Southeast, and the Pacific 
Coast. Maybe it ought to draft out of 
Peking.” 

Come on, Ed. Whoever heard of a 
Ping-Pong player bench pressing 550 
pounds? # 


Jim Klobuchar is a columnist for the 
Minneapolis Star. 
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BORROW BETTER 
WITH IVB'S OPEN 
DRAWER POLICY 


Big Loans, Small Loans. Personal Loans. Any kind of money 
froma thousand dollars to many millions. Any kind of loan 
from personal loans for any worthwhile purpose to accounts 
receivable loans, to construction loans, to corporate 
financing. 

IVB has loans for cars, home remodeling, boats, vacations, 
for starting a business and for expanding a business. 

We also pay highest legal interest on Certificates of Deposit 
and IVB’s Snap-Save-Plus with absolutely Free Checking. 
At IVB we have money to lend quickly, easily, and 
inexpensively. 

COME AND GET IT. 


Industrial Valley Bank 
and Trust Company 
Member FDIC 


Attention Team Managers * 


(Basketball, Soccer, Hockey, Bowling, etc.) Phila . 
el 


PEADSON sale ae 
Is the Official Outfitter of the Pros 


Let PEARSON (the pro) 
outfit your team from sandlot 
to major league 


See us also for complete selection of: 


TROPHIES, PLAQUES, JACKETS, 
SWEATERS AND AWARDS 


Pit ARSON 


SPORTING GOODS 


1128 Chestnut Street » WA 3-1600 


Daily 9 to 5:30; Wed. 9 to 9 
Free Parking 10th & Ludlow 


Eagles’ equipment manager Rusty Sweeney (L) 
checks shoulder pads with Jack Pearson. 
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VIKINGS 


COACHING STAFF 


oh) & 


Bud Grant 


Head Coach Bud Grant has compiled 
an 87-36-3 regular season record and led 
Minnesota to postseason competition in 
seven of his nine seasons as head coach. 
The Vikings won the NFC champion- 
ship in 1973 and 1974 and the NEL title 
in 1969, as well as the NFC Central Divi- 
sion seven of the last eight years (1968- 
1971, 1973-75). Grant was head coach 
at Winnipeg in the Canadian Football 
League for 10 years before joining the 
Vikings in 1967. Grant’s Winnipeg 
teams won six Western Conference 
championships and four Grey Cup cham- 
pionships. He played for the Philadel- 
phia Eagles in 1951-52 and was ranked 
as the number two receiver in the NFL 
in 1952. He played in 1953-56 with 
Winnipeg before being named head 
coach in 1957. 

Background Grant attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and was a two-time 
All-Big Ten end. He won four letters in 
football, two in basketball (forward), 
and three in baseball (pitcher-outfielder). 
He played football and basketball at 
Great Lakes in 1945, his first year out of 
high school. He played in 1950-51 with 
Minneapolis Lakers of the National Bas- 
ketball Association. 

Personal He was born Harry P. Grant 
on May 20, 1927 in Superior, Wisconsin. 
Bud and his wife Pat live in Blooming- 
ton, Minnesota, and have six children— 
Kathleen, Laurie, Peter, Michael, Bruce, 
and Dan. 

Coaching Staff Neill Armstrong, de- 
fense; Jerry Burns, offense; Bus Mertes, 
offensive backs; John Michels, offensive 
line; Jocko Nelson, linebackers; and 
Buddy Ryan, defensive line. § 


FRAN TARKENTON 
P 62 200 23 


K 5-10 200 37 


S 63 200 34 


CHUCK FOREMAN 
RB 62 207 25 


BRENT McCLANAHAN 
RB 5-10 202 26 


MICK TINGELHOFF 
C 62 240 36 


LB 62 229 24 


LB 6-2 237 26 
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Marine Regular 


You'll start with tough training. Because nobody likes to fight, 


but somebody has to know how. As a Marine Regular, you'll 
know how. 


After boot camp, depending on your occupational spe- 


cialty, you'll go to school or to on-the-job training to learn 
anything from air traffic control to telecommunications 
maintenance to food services, Or combat arms, the 
“cutting edge” of the Corps 

Stick with it, and you'll travel the United States ye 
and the world. You could even be part of an em- “FL 
bassy detachment or serve as a sea-going Marine @ 
aboard command ships of the U.S. Navy. Ships like 9 
missile cruisers and aircraft carriers pA 

The Marine Corps offers a challenging, good 
paying occupation. With free medical and dental 
care. And thirty days paid vacation every year. 

And something else...the pride that 
comes only with earning the title 
United States Marine. 

See your local 
Marine Corps recruiter. Or 
call 800-423-2600. 

— The Marines 


Bridgeton City Hall, Norristown 
(609) 455-2415 Philadelphia (215) 272-9478 
East Camden (215) 597-7380 
(609) 757-5067 Germantown 

(215) 226-0148 
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Marine Reserve 


You'll start with tough training. Because nobody likes to fight, 
but somebody has to know how. Asa Marine Reservist, you'll 
know how. 

After boot camp, you'll continue your 130 days of active 
duty with more training. In fields like electronics, communica- 
tions and combatarms. All the same opportunities 
that Regular Marines have 

After school, you'll return home to pursue a 


mee. civilian career. You'll attend drill meetings one 
weekend a month and two weeks of training 
each summer so you can keep your Marine 
Corps skills sharp, your body in shape 
As a Marine Reservist, you've got a challeng- 
“ngs j ing, good-paying, part-time job. A job that offers 
travel, skills training and community involvement 
ae And an inner confidence that has to help you 


in your Civilian career. 
And something else...the pride that 
comes only with earning the title: 
United States Marine 


See your local 

Marine Corps recruiter. Or 
call 800-423-2600. 
The Marines _ 


» 
Trenton Upper Darby Wilmington 
(609) 695-4500 (215) 622-0166 (302) 571-6123 


VIKINGS 


58 WALLY HILGENBERG 59 MATT BLAIR 60 ROY WINSTON 
LB 6-3 229 34 LB 6-5 229 25 LB 5-11 222 36 


6 ED WHITE 6 CHARLES GOODRUM 69 DOUG SUTHERLAND 
G 62 270 29 T 63 256 26 DT 63 250 28 


7 JIM MARSHALL 7 RON YARY 7 STEVE RILEY 
DE 6-4 240 38 T 65 255 30 T 65 258 23 


CARL ELLER 8 STU VOIGT 8 ALAN PAGE 
8 DE 66 247 34 TE 6-1 225 28 DT 64 245 31 


How You Gonna Keep ’Em 
Down at The Vet After 
They’ve Seen The Farm? 


After the Game, 

Ralph Bantivoglio 
Invites You for Dinner 
at The Farm Restaurant 
and Cocktail Lounge, 
Just 20 Minutes From 
Veterans Stadium in 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 


Bring Along Today’s Edition 
of PRO! Magazine and Get 
Two Dinners at The Farm 
Tonight for the Price of One. 


Free Parking 


Major Credit Cards Accepted 


tke FARM 


1240 Brace Road 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 
(609) 429-4043 
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PRO! TALK 


A CONVERSATION WITH FRAN TARKENTON 


After 15 seasons in and out of pocket in 
the NFL, Francis Asbury Tarkenton was 
scrambling as never before last spring. 

He was in Ohio one day, Florida the 
next, Alabama the next, New York the 
next, New Jersey the next, New York the 
day after that. ..and home in time 
for dinner every night in Atlanta. 

Tarkenton was maintaining a fran- 
tic off-season pace that has kept him 
on the run more than the time he has 
spent dodging defenders and emerging 
as the NFL’s all-time leader in touch- 
down passes (291), attempts (5,225), 
and completions (2,931). 

The Minnesota Vikings’ quarter- 
back has three off-season occupations. 
He directs a motivational firm in At- 
lanta that employs **85, 90 people,” 
makes promotional appearances for 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and is a television 
sports broadcaster for the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

‘“Not too many athletes work in the 
off-season,’’ says Tarkenton. ‘‘When 
I say work, I mean in a job. I've always 
done it. I have a lot to do, and to get it 
done right and pay attention to your 
home life, you’ve got to get home, So I 
usually take planes out of Atlanta 
early in the morning. Sometimes pri- 
vate charters, sometimes good old 
Delta Air Lines.” 

You bettered three of Johnny Unitas’ s 
all-time passing records in 1975. Did the 
season hold a special satisfaction? 

“‘T’ve really gotten beyond some of the 
extraneous or outside reinforcements 
of playing football. I guess there was a 
time when records would have been 
important to me, when winning cham- 
pionships would have been important to 
me. Not that they're not now, but they’re 
not the main reinforcement I get from 
playing. 

**The intrinsic reinforcement that I get 
is from going out and preparing myself 
in off-season work, in preparing myself 
for a game during the week, submitting 
to a team operation, being a part of that 
whole struggle, and being a part of all 
the inter-relationships that happen be- 
tween people. Those are the things that 
are really important to me. 

“Tf all the things you don’t control are 
right, the records and the victories will 
come. There are so many things that a 
player doesn’t control in both situations. 
I've had the opportunity to set records 
because I've been a starting quarterback 
for fifteen years. Many quarterbacks 
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don’t start playing until their fifth or 
sixth year. I had the opportunity right 
from the start. That wasn’t so much me 
as the situation I was in.”’ 

You've withstood much criticism for 
your scrambling, yet there appears a 
trend in the NFL toward mobile quarter- 
backs. 

“I think pro football has been slow to 
change as far as quarterback goes. The 
stereotype of the quarterback since the 
fifties has been of a guy who would drop 
back into a seven-yard pocket and never 
run. It was almost an unwritten law. 
When I came in and started running, the 
traditionalists in the game—players and 
coaches and people who had come up 
during those days—said a lot of things. 
I was against what had been preached all 
those years. I was wrong and they right 
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By Rick Smith 


—in their opinion. 

‘*Now that some other guys—[Roger] 
Staubach and [Terry] Bradshaw and 
others—have had some success running 
with the ball we're seeing a willingness 
to go more with quarterbacks who run as 
well as throw. The guys who've been 
better runners than passers haven’t had 
any great success, however. The quarter- 
back still can advance the ball quicker by 
throwing. Also it’s important to have a 
quarterback who stays healthy.” 

How did you survive the criticism in 
your early years? 

‘*Every man who plays the position 
takes criticism at one point or another. 
All of us have been questioned by writers, 
by fans, by coaches, by teammates, be- 
cause it’s a vulnerable position. You 
have to live with it. Not that I like peo- 


Vikings’ coach Bud Grant makes his point with Fran during a time out 


Vernon Biever 


ple to say or write bad things about me. 
I just didn’t let it affect me or what I 
thought I could do. It does affect a great 
many quarterbacks and I think that’s 
probably the biggest reason some make 
it and some don’t.”’ 

Do you think ‘scrambler’ has been a 
correct description of you? 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s as good as 
any other. I’ve scrambled; I’ve run; I’ve 
thrown from the rollout or from the boot- 
leg; I've thrown from play-action. I 
guess you also could call me the ‘play- 
passer.’ Or the ‘bootlegger.’ *’ 

Do you remember the first time you 
left the passing pocket? 

*‘T’'ve been doing it all my life. When 
you play football as a kid nobody tells 
you to go back seven yards. It’s an un- 
natural thing to do all the time. You go 
out and do what you have to do.’ 

You said the records and the victories 
are important, but not that important. 
What about winning the Super Bowl? 

“I think that would be a great thing. 
I'd enjoy it. But it’s not the reason I’m 
going to play this year. Football's gotta 
be much more to me than that. I don’t 
like to worry about things I can’t control. 
Us getting to the Super Bowl, I can’t 
control. There are forty-two teammates 
of mine; there are twenty-seven other 
teams in the league. And there are some 
things that happen in a football game 
that none of us control. I don’t concern 
myself with that, but with things I men- 
tioned previously.”’ 

The loss to Dallas in the last seconds 
of the NFC playoff in 1975 must have 
been a shock. 

‘‘Those things happen all the time in 
football. There is a tremendous tempo- 
rary disappointment, but then you realize 
it’s the nature of our sport. It happened to 
Oakland in Pittsburgh a few years back. 
It happened to Miami in Oakland year 
before last. It happens every year.’ 

Overall, was 1975 your best season? 

“‘T don’t think so. I think my best year 
was back in 1970, when the Giants were 
nine and five. I think probably I did more 
for that team than I did for Minnesota last 
year. That team didn’t have anywhere 
near the talent that our team had last year. 
And yet we went into the fourteenth 
game of the season in 1970 with a chance 
to win the division. That was the year 
Dallas went to the Super Bowl the first 
time. We probably had one of the three 
or four worst teams in football, yet we 
finished nine and five.”’ 

Why do you say it was your best year? 


a eee |h|6lUe SS 
Tarkenton is not excited by records. 


‘“*The team needed me more. I had to 
be a part of pulling more games out of the 
fire. Every pass I threw was an extremely 
critical pass, because if we had an inter- 
ception it was more critical to that team 
than it was to the 1975 Minnesota Vi- 
kings, who had a much better defense. 
The Giants needed me to be more exact 
than the Vikings did and I think I con- 
tributed more because of that.” 

Despite your size 6 feet, 185 pounds | 
and proclivity for leaving the passing 
pocket, you've never missed a start be- 
cause of an injury. 

**Number one, I’ve been lucky. That's 
the major reason. Number two, I think 
that I have played the position with a 
degree of intelligence. I don’t think it’s 
my job to challenge the Dick Butkuses 
of this world when I’m running down the 
field. When I see that the defensive 
player is about to tackle me, I go down 
or get out of bounds. Larry Csonka is 
built to get the extra yard, not Tarkenton. 


Vernon Biever 
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And there isn’t any other quarterback 
who can challenge those guys, either. 
If some of us are built for it, we're not 
trained for it, because we're not hitting 
people all the time like the people in 
the other positions are. It’s very critical 
for a quarterback to stay well. When I’m 
running with the football, I’m not going 
to try to prove my virility by running over 
Dick Butkus, because that’s not going to 
prove anything, except that I’m stupid.”’ 

You're thirty-six now. How long will 
you play? 

“IT thoroughly enjoy this game. I'll 
play as long as I can play well and enjoy 
it. At some point, of course, that’s going 
to stop. It may stop together, because if 
you don’t play well you're not going to 
enjoy it. But I don’t know when that 
point’s going to come. Injuries have a 
good deal to do with it. Whether that hap- 
pens to me this year, four years from 
now, or three years from now, I don’t 
know.’’§ 
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RULES QUIZ 


DO YOU KNOW THE RULES? 


Find out how well you know the rules of 
professional football. Test your knowl- 
edge of them by taking this simple quiz. 


1. What happens when the offense com- 
mits a foul behind the line of scrimmage? 
a. It is penalized from the previous 
spot, the spot where the ball was 

put in play; 

b. Itis penalized from the spot where 
the foul occurred; or 

c. It is penalized from the nearest 
hashmark. 

2. The new 2” x 36" ribbons attached to 
the top of each goal post are there for 
what purpose? 

a. They help decorate the goal posts; 

b. They help placekickers determine 
the direction of the wind; or 

c. They are part of a U. S. Weather 
Service experiment. 

3. [f a punt hits a goal post: 

a. It is still in play; 

b. It is still in play provided it falls 
back onto the field; or 

c. It is a dead ball. 

4. What does ‘‘encroachment’* mean? 

a. A team has taken over part of an- 
other team’s bench area; 

b. A player has moved into the neutral 
zone and contacted an opponent 
before the ball has been snapped; 
or 

c, Aplayer has moved into the netural 
zone before the snap but has not 
contacted an opponent. 

5. A player is in possession of the ball 
when he holds it long enough to give him 
control to perform any act common to the 
game, true or false? 
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Forever’ esr ea 


Ken Katola 
Get the facts on 
the only natural way 
to hair! 


call 337-3277 


Daily 10-7 +» Saturday 10-4 


Cleveland Hair Clinic 
260 W. DeKalb Pike 
Route #202 
King of Prussia, Pa. 19406 


7:30 Continental breakfast on the 
balcony. 11:30 Luncheon, Hotcarvery 
and salad sandwiches. 4:30 Cock- 
tails & hors d'oeuvres, in the most 
Well worn atmosphere in town. 9:30 
Octagon discotheque with its sophis- 
ticated sound and mellow menu. 
Park in Centre Square—elevator up! 
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_ Apremium import. At a slightly premium price. ee 
Just enough to separate the men from the boys. 
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WHERE WATCHING FOOTBALL 
IS THE LIVING END...ZONE 


By Joe Pollack 


Illustrations by Winston Marshall 


It all depends on their perspective: 
some people actually prefer a 
pro football game as seen from 
an end zone seat, 


Once upon a time there was a season 
ticket holder, He was a loyal season 
ticket holder and fan, even though he sat 
in the far reaches of the end zone for 
year after year after patient year. 

Each season, our hero requested side- 
line seats, and each season he was issued 
seats in the end zone. 

Finally, one bright spring day, a ticket 
manager's heart was softened by the waft 
of a balmy breeze, a note of a robin's 
song, a clutch of tulips growing on his 
lawn, or perhaps even the receipt of a 
signed contract from a veteran player 
who had not asked for a raise. The ticket 
manager's heart melted—just a little 
bit—and he issued a pair of 30-yard line 
seats to our hero, who received them 
with great joy and began looking toward 
the opening of the season with his cup of 
anticipation overflowing. 

The season began, and on. the follow- 
ing day, our hero called the ticket man- 
ager. There was a sob in his voice. 

**Please,’’ he said, **may I have my 
old seats back?"’ 

‘But why?” asked the ticket manager. 
**For many years you requested yard line 
seats, and this year I granted your wish. 
And now you're unhappy. Why?”’ 

“It’s this way,’” replied our hero. *‘I 
take my wife to the games. I have spent 
many years explaining football to her and 
she has become a good and understand- 
ing fan, She loves the game and appreci- 
ates all the goodness it shows her. 

“*And now she says it's all sideways 
and she doesn’t understand it anymore.”* 


The story may be apocryphal, although 
anyone who has worked around either 
ticket managers or season ticket hold- 
ers—or worse yet, both—will see seg- 
ments of truth in it. 

Still, seat location, and not merely 
yard line or end zone, is a major factor 
toward the imagined enjoyment of a 
game. The word ‘‘imagined’’ is used 
with malice aforethought, too, since 
most of the newer stadiums have sight 


lines where an acceptable view of the 
action is available from almost anyplace 
in the stadium. 

*“So why do sportswriters and televi- 
sion announcers always sit on the fifty- 
yard line?’ you ask with proper indig- 
nation. 

Simple. 

Sportswriters and television announc- 
ers, in general, are even more spoiled 
than fans and players, and, besides, 
many modern press boxes extend almost 
from end zone to end zone, so there are 
lots of seats that are the same quality as 
those bought by the fans. 

Anyway, that’s another story. 

Even where the yard line locations 
may be identical, the side of the field 
has a bearing on the fans’ happiness, 
and often on that of the coaches, too. 

When Don Faurot was head coach at 
the University of Missouri, for example, 
his teams always sat on the east side of 
the stadium, which also happened to be 
the side where the students sat and added 
their vocal support. When Dan Devine 
became head coach, one of his first acts 
was to move the team to the west side, 
where most of the alumni sat. 

It was not, however, a move to im- 
prove alumni relations. It was merely so 
that the visiting team and coach would 
have the sun in their eyes. 

The same is true in most stadiums 
where the sun is a factor. 

And don’t forget the halftime shows. 

Many high school and college bands 
receive no compensation for their per- 
formances at NFL halftimes. Some 
watchers feel that’s exactly what they 
deserve. Most band directors are eager 
for the television exposure, however, 

Thus, most halftime shows are played 
directly toward the television cameras, 
which are located on one side of the field. 
Some fans on the other side appreciate 
it, depending on the build of the major- 
ettes, Others resent it highly and are 
quick to vocalize their complaints (Does 
the band ever play to the end zone? for 
example). And therein lies a tale... , 

In 1964, I was involved in this sort of 
operation for the St. Louis Cardinals, 
who were playing in old Busch Stadium 
(née Sportsman's Park) where tempo- 
rary stands were constructed on the east 


side (i.e., end zone) of the field for foot- 
ball games. Bands, however, played to 
the west side, where the television cam- 
eras were, while the east side customers 
complained bitterly. 

In an effort to please those east side 
fans that year, the Cardinals instructed 
bands to play a céuple of numbers while 
facing in that direction, 

Then the baseball Cardinals won the 
pennant, and the World Series, and con- 
struction of the temporary stands was 
delayed. In fact, a home game was 
played before the east stands were 
completely erected. 

No one was sitting in the east stands. 

Guess which way the band faced for 
three numbers? 

There are many people who sit in end 
zones. A lot sit there because they can- 
not get seats on the sidelines. Some are 
there because they enjoy the view, or the 
companionship. Some do it because they 
hope to catch a stray football. 

When the Cardinals still were resi- 
dents of Chicago, in the 1950s, they 
were served with a lawsuit by aman who 
said he was at his first football game, 
sitting in the end zone, when he was 
trampled by a horde of people chasing 
the football. He claimed that since it 
was his first football game, he didn’t 
know enough to get out of the way. 

Since the Cardinals didn’t draw very 
many people in those days, and a horde 
in the end zone at Comiskey Park was 
almost unheard of, there were raised 
eyebrows in the front office. They made 
a quick call to the team photographer. 

Fortunately, he had filmed the flight 
of the conversion in question. It clearly 
showed the plaintiff diving headfirst 
over three rows of seats in his flight 
toward the ball. The suit was dismissed. 

For many years in professional and 
college football, teams told reluctant 
season ticket buyers that end zone seats 
were great, **because that's where all the 
scouts sit.’" Sure they do! With few ex- 
ceptions, scouts sit in press boxes, pref- 
erably warm ones; they also sit as close to 
the 50 as they can get, 

One of the exceptions was Wayne 
Millner, the long-time scout for the 
Washington Redskins. When Millner 
and I first met, I was handling the press 
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The Sounds 
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From 


NFL Films 


Available now in a special 
offer to football fans 


AtNFL Films, the sounds are as important 
as the sights. That's why the dramatic 
action of pro football is orchestrated with 
specially composed music. Responding 
to popular demand, NFL Films has made 
this music available to the public. Now you 
can enjoy highlights from the soundtracks 
of NFL Films on records that are available 
only through this offer. To order, send your 
check or money order to: 


NFL Films, Inc., 

230 North 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19107 
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NFL Films, Inc. 
230 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
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the long-playing record(s), Music From 
National Football League Films. My check 
for ($6.00 per record) is en- 
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The end zone patron claimed 
others had trampled him while 
going for a stray football. But 
game film proved he had made a 
good play for it himself. 


box at St. Louis’s old Busch Stadium. 
We used the baseball press box in those 
days, and it curved around the end zone 
from about the 20-yard line to the end of 
the field and around. It was perfect for 
baseball, but it was a little lacking for a 
midfield view of football. 

Millner was one of the first scouts I 
had to deal with and, in laying out the 
press box, I figured to put him as far 
from the action as possible, which meant 
the very last seat on the end zone side of 
the box. 

He loved it, said the view was perfect 
for some of the things he wanted to see, 
and requested it for all games in the 
future. 

Redskins’ coach George Allen has 
used the end zone for coaching assis- 
tance. Allen sent assistant coach Ralph 
Hawkins to an end zone spot during 
Super Bowl VII, but when the officials 
ruled that Washington’s defensive line- 
men couldn’t bat the ball away from 
the Miami center in the split second be- 
fore the snap, the coach ripped his tele- 
phone out of the wall and stalked off. 

There are some fans who sit in end 
zones willingly, even by request. 

Take Virginia Bathe, for example. 
Ms. Bathe, who works in a St. Louis 
investment house, grew up in the area 
near Busch Stadium and, when the foot- 
ball Cardinals came to St. Louis in 1960, 
she joined her brother and a cousin as 
season ticket purchasers. 

‘‘We bought seats in the bleachers at 
the old stadium,’’ she explained, “‘and 
we found that they were great. We were 
in the last row, so we could lean against 
the wall, since the bleacher seats didn’t 
have backs. 

“‘We got used to watching the game 
from that angle, and when the team 
moved to the new stadium [in 1966] we 
decided to stay in the end zone, but move 
up higher.” 

The seats now total seven, with Ms. 
Bathe, her brother, and her cousin shar- 
ing them. They are in the very last row 
of the upper deck in the West end zone 
(Section 348, Row 23, Seats 1-7, if 
you’re counting) and Ms. Bathe loves 
them. 

‘‘The view from up there is spectacu- 
lar,’ she said. ‘“You can see a lot more 


Good times, gift-giving in the end zone. 


from the angle, and you always see all 
the action. Plays move toward you or 
away from you, but it’s so much easier 
to watch receivers run patterns or line- 
men pull on running plays.”’ 

Ms. Bathe’s group looks like a little 
island of humanity from time to time, 
huddled for warmth against the stadium 
wall, because at games when there are 
empty seats, a lot of them surround the 
Bathe coterie. 

‘That doesn’t bother us,”’ she said. 
‘*We also have the wall to serve as a 
wind break, and there’s usually room to 
spread out.” 

In the lower stands at the same end is 
a fan who admittedly likes to chase foot- 
balls. He’s been a Cardinals’ regular for 
many years—with one exception. 

His one-year defection destroys the 
theory that football fans are unthinking, 
unfeeling people who would sacrifice 
anything or anyone for their tickets. 

This gentleman moved away—out of 
the combat zone—during the season that 
his wife was pregnant. 

A year later, both of them were back 
in the melee. 

At the other end of Busch Memorial 
Stadium, though not in the last row, is a 
large group of people who got to know 
each other when they were forced to sit 
in the end zone. The camaraderie grew 
and the group now insists on the end zone 
area so they can all be together and enjoy 
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A Chiefs’ fan who sits high up in 
the last row at Arrowhead Sta- 
dium approaches each game with 
the careful preparation of a 
mountain climber. 


themselves. 

This congregation is more party ori- 
ented than Ms. Bathe’s family gathering. 
At the final home game of each season, 
one of the members dresses in Santa 
Claus costume and there is a large ex- 
change of gifts and lots of food and drink 
for everyone. 

In Kansas City, there is a man named 
Douglas Lancaster who owns similar 
seats in Arrowhead Stadium. Lancaster 
and his family and friends sit in the top 
row (Row 41) in the extreme northwest 
corner of the stadium. They are as far 
from the field as they possibly can be 
(135 feet from the base of the stadium, 
320 feet—more than the length of ¢ foot- 
ball field—from the 50-yard line), but 
he buys the same location every year. 

Why? 

‘‘Because we love them,’ he said. 
**We've thought about moving, but 
when we look at other locations we 
decide to stay where we are. You get a 
view of the whole game. For the pre- 
season games it’s a lot cooler, you have 
more leg room, and you can move around 
more easily, And if you get tired of 
sitting, you can stand up without bother- 
ing anyone.”’ 

The design of Arrowhead is such that 
there is some space behind the last row, 
which Lancaster and his friends find 
perfect for storing things or for standing 
in and looking out. ‘‘The view of the 
city is spectacular,’’ he said. 

Lancaster approaches home games 
with the care of an experienced mountain 
climber. 

‘‘When you go up,”’ he explained, 
‘‘you want to make sure you've got 
everything because the vendors don’t 
come up that way very often. We'll 
enter the stadium and go up one of the 
circular ramps. We stop about halfway 
and load up on hot dogs and beer for the 
final ascent.”’ 

It's very easy to write about other 
people doing unusual things, so in the 
interest of accuracy and fairness, after 
180 consecutive NFL weekends on the 
50-yard line, I volunteered to sit in the 
end zone at Super Bowl VII in Los 
Angeles. 

The small photographer’s booth was 
relatively isolated, open to the elements, 
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and with only a small guard rail around 
it. [sat with photographer Herb Weitman 
and watched the warmups. The crowd 
around us seemed almost hushed, or else 
the sound vanished quickly into the 
smog. In press boxes the decibel level 
often approaches a quadraphonic rock 
concert. 

The game has much more pattern and 
rhythmic grace from the end zone than 
from the sideline. Action flows rather 
than exploding in staccato bursts. Even 
the contact seems gentler when viewed 
from another perspective. 

A well executed screen pass becomes 
a thing of real beauty instead of just a 
jumble of men, and when a defender 
hurdles through to destroy a play, it can 
be seen as it develops and still occurs 
with knife-slash suddenness. An end 


Ready for an ascent to the high elevations 


run is far more graceful from the end 
zone, especially coming toward the 
viewer, because it becomes easy to see 
the running back move, not only later- 
ally, but with slight forward and back- 
ward dips, first close to, then backing 
away from his interference, waiting for 
it to offer him a choice of directions. 

Watching from the end zone, you tend 
to become involved with the team facing 
you, regardless of whether it is on of- 
fense or defense. Cornerbacks, darting 
like waterbugs on a pond, become a sheer 
delight, and it’s easy to see the importance 
of the quick drop by a middle linebacker 
in protecting what is really a large empty 
area over the middle. 

A fumbled punt shows up with far 
more reality, and although it’s difficult 
to tell immediately whether a runner 
gained six yards or eight yards on a 


given play, it doesn’t seem to matter 
once the rhythm and pace of the game are 
instilled in the mind, But you can yell 
‘‘Look out!’’ to a strong safety who 
has made a fatal misstep much faster 
than your sideline brethren can, and 
you can see the pass patterns on both 
sides of the field and know immediately 
which receiver you'd throw to if you 
were the quarterback. 

Wedge blocking shows up with per- 
fect sharpness at the goal line in front 
of you, and trap blocking and the various 
other things that coaches talk about begin 
to make some sense. 

The only thing that makes no sense at 
all is the halftime show, because who 
ever heard of the band playing to the end 
of the stadium. 

All in all, it’s an interesting view. It’s 
a tough spot from which to cover a game, 
in terms of who did what, and when, and 
to whom, and how much, but it’s a lovely 
place from which to watch and enjoy the 
total game of football. 

Still, it doesn’t solve the problem that 
came to plague an old friend several 
years ago. 

The friend has upper deck seats in the 
end zone and he is quite happy with them. 
They offer a good view and they’re on 
the aisle. Directly behind him is a pair of 
seats owned by a man who attends prac- 
tically every game. He brings a different 
companion most of the time, so my 
friend assumed that the seats must be 
used to entertain business contacts or 
acquaintances. 

One day the friend arrived at his seats 
and the neighbor showed up a few min- 
utes later. As the game began, my friend 
realized that there was a total neophyte 
to football sitting behind him, because 
the owner of the seats was busily explain- 
ing the goings-on, 

At the end of the first quarter, the gun 
sounded and the teams began to change 
sides. 

‘‘What’s going on?’ asked the neo- 
phyte. 

‘*T don't know,’ said the owner of 
the seats, ‘but they do it every Sunday.’ § 


Joe Pollack is a writer for the St. Louis 
Dispatch and former director of public 
relations for the St. Louis Cardinals. 


How much more would you pay for the 
tires that 68 tire companies paid to use the 
patents on? 


The steel-belted radials that have been 
made for Ferrari, Mercedes, and Porsche? 


The radials that have been around 
15 years longer than any radials made in 
America? 


The tires that have become known the 
world over for their high performance? 


When you compare them to Goodyear, 
America's biggest selling steel-belied 
radials, how much more would you expect 
to pay for tires like these? 


About $2 more” 
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Going to bed with Bibb is more fun 


Remember when bedtime was something kids complained 
about? Not with Bibb’s new lineup of NFL Officially Licensed 
no-iron sheets and pillowcases. Bibb makes going to bed 
more fun for kids. 

The newest addition to the Bibb NFL lineup is “Li'l Pro,’™ an 
irresistible little character dressed in full uniform who repre- 
sents all 28 NFL teams and plays quarterback, wide receiver, 
and kicker. 

A coordinated blanket, woven bedspread, 63-inch drapes, 
and 36-inch tier curtains also are available in the “Li'l Pro” line. 

Bibb is the only manufacturer of Officially Licensed NFL 


fashions for the bedroom. Put some of the color, excitement, 
and fun of the NFL into your child's room. Who knows, you may 
never hear any complaints about bedtime again. 


Bibb NFL home furnishings are available at all fine stores. 
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OVATIONS, the Club at The Spectrum, is the 
meeting place for all Eagles’ fans when the team 
is doing its thing at the Stadium. Beat the crowd 
and relax and dine before or after the action. 

Be dazzled by the super graphics and decor. 
Watch replays of the game on any of 8 TV 
monitors. A super place to bring friends and 
family. And all for only $25 per year as an Eagles 
event member.* 


YOU’RE INVITED to look us over. We will gladly 
arrange for a special inspection membership. 
Call (215) 336-0700 for details 


))@0ee 
Make our club your club. Ye “MM Wd, 


THE CLUB AT THE SPECTRUM 


“Applications subject to approval by Membership Board. 


C. DeMARCO 


BUILDERS and 
REMODELERS Inc. 


2501-03 East Venango Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19134 


You know the Eagles team 
. . » We would like you to 
know our team. 


OUR TEAM 


Carl DeMarco Joe Cimino 

Sid Malkin Frank Pellegrini 
George Toth Paul Petrilli 
Kathy Eggleston Tony Collado 
Joe Mestichelli Chris DeMarco 
Charles Holmes Fred Pellegrini 
Joe Kuttler Tony Toscano 


A, 
ROOFING 


We have a separate 
department for roofing 
problems. 


Emergency work 
is our specialty. 


EMERGENCY 
PLUMBING 


For free estimates call 


CU 9-6500 


Modern Ideas with 
Old Time Craftsmanship 


Every type of repair and remodeling 
including additions, aluminum siding, 
bathrooms and kitchens. 
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Professional Shock Absorber 


Your ears are still ringing from the last tackle, 
but the game is far from over, and a lot of 
people are counting on you. Sound familiar? 


It’s your life—your business—your future. 


There’s a way you can cushion life’s little 
collisions and at the same time renew your 


The Roger C. Antrim, CLU Agency 
10 Presidential Boulevard 

Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

(215) MO 4-6755 


The George J. Liberi Agency 
1974 Sproul Road 

Broomall, Pa. 

(215) 353-6322 


determination to win big. Just get to know 
your Penn Mutual life insurance agent, and 
listen to the suggestions of a proven profes- 
sional. 


Discipline and the right game plan—two of 
the best ways to cushion future shock. 


The Maurice L. Stewart Agency 
530 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(215) 629-0600 


The Thomas J. Quirk Agency 
1700 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(215) KI 6-3260 
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99.988% 
A SUPER 
PERCENTAGE 
IN ANY LEAGUE! 


That percentage reflects elec- 
tricity delivered to PE custom- 
ers out of all possible hours of 
use in 1975. It’s a remarkable 
reliability record, too, because 
many electric outages are 


caused by storms, damage to 
equipment in vehicular acci- 
dents and other events beyond 
PE's control. Yet, thanks to 
PE’s team efforts, the power 
goes on—and stays on—with 
virtually a ‘‘perfect’ record. A 
record we continually work 
hard to improve every year. 


Dependable Service— 
24 hours/every day 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LARRY MARSHALL 
NFC's 3rd rated punt returner 
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NFC STATISTICS 1976 


SCORING TD TOR TOP TOM XP XPA FG FGA Pts. 
BAKKEN, St. Louis .. 0 0 0 0 17 18 11 15 50 
Foreman, Minnesota 8 7 1 0 0 0 0 0 48 
Herrera, Dallas ....0.000.00... 0 0 0 0 18 18 8 11 42 
Cox, Minnesota 0 0 0 0 13 14 8 14 37 
Mike-Mayer, San Francisco. 0O 0 0 0 13 15 8 9 37 
Pct. Avg. Pct. Pct. Rat- 
PASSING Att. Comp. Comp. Yds. Yds. TD TD Int. Int. ing. 
STAUBACH, Dallas .. 155 104 67.1 1448 934 9 58 3 19 1083 
Hart, St. Louis .......... 156 100 64.1 1269 813 9 58 4 26 97.9 
Harris, Los Angeles .... 79 47 595 816 1033 3 38 2 25 97.0 
Plunkett, San Francisco ..123 72 58.5 957 7.78 10 81 7 57 865 
Tarkenton, Minnesota 142 88 62.0 1060 746 4 28 3 21 85.4 
RECEPTIONS Yds. Avg TDs 
DUPREE, Dallas 412 15.8 2 
Grant, Washington sis ssatees 398 15.3 4 
Largent, Seattle ...000...0000... 362 13.9 2 
Harris, St. Louis .................. 282 11.8 1 
Foreman, Minnesota .............0..:.0.00 cee 269 Tie 1 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yds. TDs 
M. JACKSON, Los Angeles 0.0.0.6 cree 6 82 at 
Sensibaugh) St/Eodis a. os..aeaiee ; 4 60 1 
10 tied with 3. 
RUSHING Att. Yds. Avg. TDs 
PAYTON; CICERO) ceagpeese cute deestee yeas eiponecgants 140 694 5.0 6 
McCutcheon, Los Angeles ......................188 557 4.0 2 
Foreman, Minnesota ...........2..06060ce ec 128 472 3.8 7 
Thomas, Washington ......cccccceeceseserereees 94 435 4.6 3 
Cappelletti, Los Angeles .........00.0..00........104 433 4.2 1 
PUNTING Avg. 
UI EERININGS Wl AVEC Ie, <pevenc tow see snsiek beh tutewase\igs ianeencactlopvarotieed aefpopeaogecs sanstereee 42.8 
James, Atlanta ......0.....00..... 42.4 
Clabo, Minnesota .... 41.7 
Weaver, Detroit ............0.5.. 41.0 
Blanchard, New Orleans ............. 40.6 
PUNT RETURNS TDs 
ATHAS, New Orleans ... paaere nie 0 
E. Brown, Washington oo... eee r 0 
Marshall, Eagles ..... sepeatos sacseetaroseserierecers er () 156 12.0 0 
Leonard, San Francisco .......... cause ta Sands 11 132 12.0 1 
Johrison sy! Dae sc scacesieassissssceszvcrewssseerecuseeseaes 15 159 10.6 0 
KICKOFF RETURNS Yds. Avg TDs 
E. BROWN, Washington ............. 329 27.4 0 
Jenson; Dallas’ wi esecnvesedcaswenenss 164 27.3 0 
Lawrence, Atlanta .......0..000..000.0-.- 188 26.9 0 
Baschnagel, Chicago ..00.............. 398 26.5 0 
Byas, Atlanta .......... eccanasGiasvevmrewesyess tet erg es 176 25.1 0 
TEAM RANKING 
Offense Defense Offense Defense 
Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass 
Atl: ..c06093i 13 St 9 13 3 Ne Oo. 12° 610 gt 10 7t 8 
GI, esa 0G 3. 13 2 2 5 RVG. 28) 12 Gi 92!» As 9 
Ball. ..:....°1 4 1 7 3s &12 Eagles _ 10 Fae I 7t 10 
Det. a 6 wth 1 6 1 BU EE tre 2 2 2 8 1 14 
G. B. 14 9 14 5 42 6 SE Aci 7 8 7 3 4 a 
Ley Ale ness 3 1 4 6 5 7 Sea, .. 8 14 3 14 14 «13 
Minn. ... 4 11 5 4 9 2 Wash. 6 7A 3. 18: Ae: ‘14 


ET — ss awe oS © = = 


AFC STATISTICS 1976 


WALT’S 
SCORING T TDR TOP TOM XP XPA_ FG 
BUTLER, Pittsburgh 0 13 13 10 KING OF THE CRABS 


remap 0 0 i) 
Linhart, Baltimore ............. 0 0 0 0 22 22 7 
Harris, Pittsburgh ................ 7 7 0 0 0 0 0 
Smith, New England ........... Os oS “TOs Sat sad oe 57 804-06 S. 2nd Street 
Stenerud, Kansas City ........ 0 0 0 0 13 14 9 

Pet. Avg. Pet. Featuring Seafood of 
PASSING Att. Comp. Comp. Yds. Yds. TD TD Int. i li 
JONES, Baltimore .....0........ 143 83 58.0 1298 9.08 10 7.0 Quality and Taste 


3 
Fouts, San Diego 93 62.0 1288 859 8 53 38 
Stabler, Oakland 99 67.3 1305 888 11 75 8 
1 
4 


Hard Shell CRABS—Tangy & Hot 
MUSSELS with Garlic Sauce 
CLAMS on Half Shell 


Ferguson, Buffalo 69 47.9 1047 727 9 63 
Livingston, Kansas City....135 78 57.8 1218 9.02 6 4.4 


RECEPTIONS Yds. Avg. Steamed CLAMS 
CASPER, Oakland sc.aissccisscctcsisacenisssssaecrstas 457 13.3 SHRIMP—Cooked & Fried 
G. Pruitt, Cleveland 241 8.3 LOBSTER 
Lane, Kansas City ........... 355 13.7 
N. Moore, Miami ........... om) 512 20.5 rot Saatood 
Burrough, Houston 502 20.1 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yds. Platters—Take Out Orders 
EDWARDS:. IPittebUrQhy: .scssicssssasieccassoumssacenstticncersrcssnercen +S 69 a 
Larden, Cleveland ter 5 65 
FAY: UGH UIAUE sevsesassessasvaacatageyasivanasss snevessmoaee rues gjeasoureswewwese 4 114 
CASAN OVE UGINOIN MALL <: oyve-vrs escvysenses scesvucvsszancncey ee obaecveoerate 4 106 Phone 339-9124 
GODMEN Sai DIS O! igi teasusstevastssnescesasybierdesnsdetompncnetsaapezuse 4 65 
RUSHING Ath. Yds. Ave. Open 11 A.M. to 12:30 A.M. 
Ge PRULTT Cleveland) ..2%.sa Se nahaenerates 116 586 5. Sunday 2 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. 
Mitchell, Baltimore .......... ss sbat csubshiviaisaisinssts 141 578 41 
Harris, Pittsburgh ..... MPT rer rs 133 480 3.6 
Cunningham, New England .............--....25 103 441 4.3 
Armstrong, Denver ...... Sets aethocivens 115 421 3.7 
PUNTING No. Avg. 
PATRICK): New: | EN Quand) <:sisccsssccasssisaascczeesrannnneeethuannanrarasoapcassancagnaneonnovsuete 23 43,0 
Guy, Oakland Asibab esis er sang. 42.7 
ANTLERS RATS OTIM ois csscssad tsa caas gustas oazses vesazasei_ w¥eisansiasstacasssnsayssecsasareueeteeret 29 42.1 
WISI 5S PIRESE URN sisccces sev ses wevees wee rsvrevevivediaevisecrecddmnadteapcatisencheagichearremests 31 39.9 
HOO, Sarpy VO ee weccasstavins tasers sacgnhccanchsavponeeogageen titohon nopiasdgudsceasroutetywent 27 41.1 
PUNT RETURNS Yds. Avg. TDs 
UPCHURCH, Denver ...............04 313 17.4 3 
Moody, Buffalo .........0.... Perrserr yey 117 13.0 1 
Brunson, Kansas City . ‘ae 181 12.9 0 
CONIA; OBKIANG! i siscmescsecceesucersieves 209 12.3 0 
Fuller, San DIOGO ncpessccscasssccserecssoenasvans 167 11.9 0 
KICKOFF RETURNS No. Yds. Avg. TDs 
SHELBY, Cincinnati: ...10........cocssosssnnasssanss 14 428 30.6 1 
Harris, Miami i 203 29.0 0 
Davis, Miami 354 27.2 0 
Phillips, New England ..........:..c:ce eee 6 159 26.5 0 
Giammona, New York Jets .........0.0c 9 236 26.2 0 ff 
TEAM RANKING ws s/s 
Offense Defense Offense Defense é / 
Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass —_ 

Balt: 2 640 4 58) B® a> AG hMiay os 7 BS 7 AS 1G 8 ~~ 
Buff. .... 9 9 8s. 19). 12 v NNER 2 1 9 7 8 9 ~ 
Cin. ..... 1 gy A 1 6 1 NENii; 38> hy “deta: as 5 
Clev. ... 6 5 6 4 5 4 Oak. ...... 5 10 2. 10 m4 
Den, ...... 12+ 2". 30 2 1 3 Phtt, dex. 710 3 13 6 7 8 ; 
Hou. ..... 8 13 5 3 2 2 SYUDS <a: 1 2 4 9 4 13 act 
K. C 3 8 ty) Aa ride ose T. Bis: 14 “TAY 24 & «ld 6 i 


LYDELL MITCHELL 
2nd leading rusher in AFC 
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Saga 


FOOD 
SERVICE 


IE 


nd 


Leningrad & Moscow 


via PAN AMI 
. proudly serves pees 


The S562 complete 


Philadelphia Settiges 


Feb. 20-28, 1977 
Eagles Apr. 25-May 3, 1977 
during from Philadelphia 


2a Including: Hosted by WIP’s _ 

training * Round-trip jet charter transportation Tom Lamaine & Bill Webber 
* Hotel accommodations with private 

cam Dp bath for 7 nights service charges, taxes, and airport taxes 
* eeseae lunch and dinner daily call for free brochure 
* Daily sightseeing ‘ 7 

al * Theatre performances in Moscow & 215 WA 3-6663 @ 609 795-5550 

Leni d 
WIDENER Seiad 


* Gala dinner at a special restaurant 


* Overnight excursion to the 
COLLEGE, 


Old Russian city of Kalinin 


* All taxes and service charges 


1400 Kings Highway North 
Chester, Penna. * American Tour Director in Russia Cherry Hill, N.J. 08034 


WEN 

Sis". 

Cita) rs: 
—I— 


food | | 
—— PB 


All entrance fees, porterage, 


Tempting Italian 
Specialties, Sizzling 
Steaks. Open for Lunch. 
Credit Cards Honored. 
City Line Avenue. Across 


from Saks Fifth Avenue. 
Free Parking. GR 3-0300. 


Dancing to Sensational 
Bands Every Night! 


‘Come Fly 
‘with Us 


In the past three years, Eagles' fans have contributed over $60,000 during collec- 
tions at Veterans Stadium. When the collection can passes your seat today, 
please be generous, 100% of the money you donate will go to Children's Hospital 
for the treatment and research of cancer in children. Thank you. 


Philadelphia/Washington, D.C. ; 
Rehoboth Beach/ Annapolis Hugh Ortman, Coordinator 


(215) 463-2500 
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NEXT IN PRO! 


ON SALE AT THE NEXT HOME GAME 


TOUGH GUYS: BILL BERGEY AND MIKE CURTIS 


Philadelphia's Bill Bergey 


Seattle's Mike Curtis 


. 


Linebackers have a caveman image in pro football, and Philadelphia's Bill Bergey and 
Seattle's Mike Curtis are men who swing some of the largest clubs. Bergey claims his image 
as one of the game's “meanest” is incorrect. “I don't like the word ‘mean,'” he tells writer Skip 
Myslenski. “I like the word ‘intense’ more." Curtis, who came to the Seahawks from Baltimore 
in the expansion draft, is featured in PRO! in the continuing “Portraits” series. Los Angeles 
artist Merv Corning has created a striking painting of Curtis. 


THE FOUNDING FATHER 


Football was quite a different game be- 
fore it came under the influence of Walter 
Camp of Yale. In this profile of a thinking 
man, Tom Bennett writes, “In the football 
game at which you bought this magazine, 
the football did not pass back and forth at 
random but instead was held by each 
team for at least four downs. Each had to 
make a given number of yards, ten, in 
those four downs or lose the ball. Each 
had eleven players on the field. The prin- 
cipal handler of the ball was the ‘quarter- 
back.’ Walter Camp is responsible for all 
of these innovations.” 


THE COACH WHO PLAYS FOOTBALL 
FOR THE 
FUN OF 
IT 


Houston coach O. A. (Bum) Phillips has 
some refreshing philosophical ap- 
proaches to the game of football and he 
shares them in a special excerpt from The 
Gamemakers, anew book by Jack Clary 
published by Follett. 


ALSO IN PRO! 
The Pottstown Firebirds were the cham- 
pions of minor league football in 1970, by 


Ray Didinger..."A Different Kind of 
Teamwork,” the story of numerous 
players’ involvements in the Business 
Management Fellowship Program, by 
Dave Newhouse. 


@ECREENBRIER INN® 


...@ casual atmosphere in small, 
comfortable dining rooms, 


a large variety of dishes and new 
specialties made fresh daily, 
seven days a week, 


big drinks mixed to order, 


lunch or a late after-the-movie 
snack, made the way you like it, 


and all happily served at very 
reasonable prices. 


Try the Greenbrier—the best 
in food and drinks ina 
relaxed setting. 


LUNCH—DINNER—SUPPER 
BANQUETS—PARTIES 


Rt. 70 and Haddonfield Road 
(Racetrack Circle) 


Cherry Hill 
662-0800 


HAIR FILLER 
iS HERE! 


Created, Tested 
and Approved. 
Used Effectively 
For Over A Year 
on 
The West Coast 


YOU'VE | Completely 
SEEN IT 


on LATE] Non-Surgical. 


NITE TV 
now sez }Not a Transplant, 


IT FOR| Medical Implant 
YOURSELF 


onLy At| Ora Weave. 


The Artisans./568-6244 


1976 NFC SCHEDULES AND RESULTS 


14-30 
10-24 
. 10-0 


Sept. 12-LOS ANGELES _- 
Sept. 19-at Detroit. . 
Sept. 26-al Chicago..... 
Oct. 3—PHILADELPHIA 13-14 
Oct. 10-at New Orleans 0-30 
Oct. 17-CLEVELAND ...... 17-20 
. 23-al San Francisco aia 
. 31—NEW ORLEANS . 
. Tat Seattle ...., 

14-SAN FRANCISCO - 
.21-DALLAS . 

28-al Houston 

. 4—at Los Angeles (Sat. )- 
. 12-GREEN BAY.._.. 


GREEN BAY PACKERS 


Sept. 12-SAN FRANCISCO 14-26 
Sept. 19-at St. Louis ....,. 0-29 
Sept. 26-at Cincinnati 7-28 
Oct, 3-DETROIT .....,,.., 24-14 
Oct, 10-SEATTLE (Milw.) ., 27-20 
Oct. 17-PHILADELPHIA 28-13 
Oct. 24—at Oakland 
Oct. 31-at Detroit ..... 
Nov. 7—NEW ORLEANS (Milw.) 
Nov. 14-at Chicago 
Nov. 21-MINNESOTA Wabi) 
Nov. 28-—CHICAGO j 
Dec. 5-at Minnesota 

. 12-at Atlanta 


NEW YORK GIANTS 


Sept, 12—at Washington .... 17-19 
Sept, 19-al Philadelphia 7-20 
Sept, 26-at Los Angeles ... 10-24 
Oct, 3-at St. Louis ....,.,, 21-27 
Oct. 10-DALLAS ... 14-24 
Oct, 17-at Minnesota 7-24 
Oct. 24-PITTSBURGH ‘. 
Oct. 31—PHILADELPHIA ...__. 
Nov: 7=af Dallas... seo. 0d 

Nov. 14-WASHINGTON ,.... 

Noy. 21—at Denver 

Nov. 28-SEATTLE ..... 

Dec, 5—DETROIT 

Dec, 12-ST. LOUIS. . 


Sept. 12-ST, LOUIS , 24-30 
Sept. 19—at Washington 7-31 
Sept. 26-SAN FRANCISCO 21-37 
Oct, 3—DALLAS 

Oct. 10—vs. Green Bay. 

Oct. 17-at Tampa Bay..... 

Oct. 24-DETROIT .... 

Oot. 31—at Los Angeles 

Nov, 7-ATLANTA 2... 62 ccc cue 
Nov. 14—at Minnesota .... 

Noy, 21—NEW ORLEANS 

Nov, 28—at New York Giants 

Dec, 5-CHICAGO .. 

Dec. 12—at Philadelphia 
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ATLANTA FALCONS 


¢ CHICAGO BEARS 


Sept. 12-DETROIT . 

Sept. 19-at San Francisco . 49-42 
Sept. 26—-ATLANTA . 
Oct. 3-WASHINGTON 
Oct. 10-at Minnesota 
Oct. 17-al Los Angeles 
Oct. 24-al Dallas .... ost 
Oct. 31-MINNESOTA ........-. 
Nov, 7-OAKLAND .,. . 
Nov, 14—GREEN BAY . 
Nov. 21—at Detroit .... 
Nov. 28-al Green Bay 
Deo. 5-al Seattle... 
12-DENVER 


, LOS ANGELES RAMS 


Sept. 12-at Atlanta....,,..- 
Sept. 19-at Minnesota , 
Sept.26-NEW YORK GIANTS 24-10 
Oct. 3-at Miami. .... : 
Oct. 11-SAN FRANCISCO. 0-16 
Oct, 17-—CHICAGO . 20-12 
Oct. 24—at New Orleans 

Oct, 31-SEATTLE 

Nov, 8-at Cincinnati (Mon.) 

Nov. 14-ST, LOUIS. 

Nov. 21-at San Francisco ets 
Nov, 28-NEW ORLEANS 

Dec. 4-ATLANTA (Sal.) 
Dec, 11-at Detroit (Sat.) 


Sept, 12-at Dallas....,.... 7-27 
Sept. 19—N. Y. GIANTS... 20-7 
Sept. 27—Washington (Mon.) 17-20 
Oct, 3-at Atlanta ... .., 14-13 
Oct. 10—at St. Louis .,.. 14-33 
Oct. 17—at Green Bay .,.,, 13-28 
Oct, 24-MINNESOTA Poe 
Oct. 31-at New York Gianis .., 
Nov. 7-ST. LOUIS 

Noy. 14-at Cleveland 

Nov. 21—OAKLAND 

Nov. 28-at Washington 

Dec. 5-DALLAS . 

Dec. 12-SEATTLE 


& WASHINGTON REDSKINS 


Sept. 12—N. Y. GIANTS. 
Sept. 19-SEATTLE _..- 
Sept. 27—at Philadelphia. . 
Oct, 3-at Chicago......, 
Oct. 10—-KANSAS CITY 
Oct. 17-DETROIT ... 
Oct. 25-ST. LOUIS (Mon.) 
Oct. 31-DALLAS .. 
Nov. 7—at San Francisco a» wif 
Nov. 14—at New York Giants . 
Nov, 21—at St. Louis 

Nov 28-PHILADELPHIA . 

Dec. 5-at New York Jets . 

Dec. 12—at Dallas 


DALLAS COWBOYS 
iCOWBOTS! 


Sept. 12—PHILADELPHIA .. 27-7 
Sept. 19-at New Orleans .. 24-6 


Sept. 26-BALTIMORE 30-27 
Oct. 3-at Seattle . 28-13 
Oct. 10-at New York Giants 24-14 
Oct. 17-at St. Louis - 17-21 
Oct. 24-CHICAGO ieee 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Dec. 


31-al Washington _-- 
7-NEW YORK GIANTS . 
15-BUFFALO (Mon.) 

21-at Atlanta as 

25-ST, LOUIS (Thanks,) . 
5-at Philadelphia 
. 12-WASHINGTON 


\\ 
Zip MINNESOTA VIKINGS 


Sept. 12—at New Orleans 
Sept. 19-LOS ANGELES 
Sept. 26-at Detroit ..., 
Oct. 4-PITTSBURGH (Mon.) .17-6 
Oct, 10-CHICAGO 20-19 
Oct. 17-NEW YORK GIANTS 24-7 
Oct, 24-at Philadelphia 

Oct. 31-at Chicago 

Nov. 7-DETROIT 

Nov. 14—SEATTLE , P 

Nov, 21-vs. Green Bay (Milw.) 
Nov. 29-at San Francisco (Mon.) 
Dec, 5-GREEN BAY 
Dec, 11-at Miami (Sat.) 


Sept. 12-at Seattle . 30-24 
Sept. 19-GREEN BAY .. 29-0 
Sept. 26-at San Diego... .., 24-43 
Oct. 3- NEW YORK GIANTS 27-21 
Oct, 10-at Philadelphia ....33-14 
Oct. 17-DALLAS 21-17 
Oct. 25-at Washington (Mon.) 
Oct. 31-SAN FRANCISCO 

Nov, 7-PHILADELPHIA 

Nov. 14—at Los Angeles 

Nov. 21-WASHINGTON 

Nov, 25~at Dallas (Thanks.) , . 
Dec. 4—BALTIMORE (Sat.) ...... 
Dec. 12~-at New York Giants 


DETROIT LIONS 


Sept. 12-at Chicago 

Sept. 19-ATLANTA ., ; 
Sept. 26-MINNESOTA .., . -- 
Oct. 3-at Green Bay 
Oct. 10-NEW ENGLAND . .. 30-10 
Oct. 17-at Washington 
Oct. 24-at Seattle... -......065 
Oct. 31—GREEN BAY 
Nov, 7—al Minnesota . 
Nov, 14-at New Orleans 
Nov, 21-CHICAGO , 
Nov. 25-BUFFALO (Thanks.) . 
Dec. 5-at New York Giants... .. 
Dec. 11-LOS ANGELES (Sat.) .. 


Sept. 12—-MINNESOTA 
Sept. 19-DALLAS 
Sept, 26-at Kansas City . 
Oct. 3-HOUSTON i 
Oct. 10-ATLANTA,..,...- 
. 17-at San Francisco .. 
24-LOS ANGELES .. - 
31—at Atlanta . 5 
7-vs. Green Bay (Milw.) .. 
.14-DETROIT ..-. 
21—at Seattle 
28-at Los Angeles 
. 5—at New England ., . 
12-SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS 


Sept. 12-at Green Bay ..., 26-14 
Sept. 19-CHICAGO 12-19 
Sept. 26-at Seattle ....,... 37-21 
Oct. 3-NEW YORK JETS .... 17-6 
Oct. 11—at Los Angeles. .. .16-0 
Oct. 17-NEW ORLEANS 33-3 
Oct. 23-ATLANTA (Sat.) 

Oct. 31-at St Louis 

Nov, 7-WASHINGTON .. 

Nov. 14—at Atlanta 

Nov. 21-LOS ANGELES 

Nov. 29-MINNESOTA (Mon.) 

Dec. 5-at San Diego . 

Dec, 12--at New Orleans .,. . 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL CONFERENCE STANDINGS 


Eastern Division 


Dallas _....... 
St. Louis ... 
Washington 


New York Giants 
Central Division 


Minnesota 
Chicago ..... 
Green Bay . , 
Det Olt bo duress 


Western Division 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles .. 
New Orleans .. 
Seattle .......- 
Atlanta 


NEXT HOME GAME 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
November 7 — 1:00 P.M. 


1976 AFC SCHEDULES AND RESULTS 


; BALTIMORE COLTS 


Sept. 12-at New England . 27-13 
Sept, 19-CINCINNATI 
Sept. 26-at Dallas 


Oct, 3-TAMPA BAY 42-17 
Oct. 10-MIAMI. .. 28-14 
Oct. 17-at Buffalo ‘ 31-13 
Oct. 24-at New York Jets . 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec 


1-HOUSTON (Mon.) 
7-at San Diego 
14-NEW ENGLAND 
22-at Miami (Mon.) 
28-NEW YORK JETS 
4-at St. Louis (Sat.) 
12-BUFFALO 


DENVER BRONCOS 


Sept. 12-at Cincinnati . 7-17 
Sept. 19-NEW YORK JETS . 46-3 


Sept, 26-CLEVELAND 44-13 
Oct. 3-SAN DIEGO 26-0 

Oct, 10-at Houston 3-17 
Oct. 17-OAKLAND 10-17 
Oct. 24a! Kansas City 

Oct, 31-at Oakland 

Nov, 7-TAMPA BAY 

Nov. 14-at San Diego . 


21—NEW YORK GIANTS . 
28-at New England 
5-KANSAS CITY , 

12-at Chicago 


£4 | new ENGLAND PATRIOTS 
rt 


Sept. 12-BALTIMORE 13-27 
Sept. 19-MIAMI 30-14 
Sept, 26-at Pittsburgh 30-27 
Oct. 3-OAKLAND 48-17 
Oct 10-al Detroit . 10-30 
Oct, 18—NEW YORK JETS. 41-7 
Oct, 24-at Buffalo . 

Oct. 31-at Miami 

Noy. 7-BUFFALO 

Nov. 14-at Baltimore 

Nov. 21—at New York Jets 

Nov. 28-DENVER ...,. 

Dec, 5~NEW ORLEANS . 

Dec. 12-at Tampa Bay 


SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 


Sept. 12-at Kansas City . 30-16 
Sept. 19-at Tampa Bay 23-0 


Nov 
Nov 
Dec 
Dec. 


Sept. 26-ST. LOUIS 43-24 
Oct, 3-at Denver 0-26 
Oct. 10-OAKLAND 17-27 
Oct, 17-HOUSTON .. 30-27 
Oct, 24-at Cleveland . 


Oct 
Nov 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov 
Dec. 
Dec. 


31-al Pittsburgh 
7-BALTIMORE 
14—DENVER 

21-at Buffalo 
28-KANSAS CITY . 
5-SAN FRANCISCO 
12-at Oakland 


BUFFALO BILLS 


Sept. 13-MIAMI (Mon.) 
Sept. 183-HOUSTON 

Sept. 26-at Tampa Bay 
Oct. 3—KANSAS CITY 

Oct. 10-at New York Jets 
Oct, 17—-BALTIMORE ‘ 
Oct. 24-~NEW ENGLAND 
Oct. 31-NEW YORK JETS 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov 
Nov 
Dec 
Dec 


15-at Dallas (Mon.) 
21-SAN DIEGO 

25-at Detroit (Thanks.) 
5-at Miami 
12-at Baltimore 


ws 12-TAMPA BAY . 
Sept. 19-at Buffalo 
Sept. 26-OAKLAND 
. 3-at New Orleans 
10-DENVER 
. 17-at San Diego 
24—CINCINNATI 
1-at Baltimore (Mon,) 
7-CLEVELAND 
14—-at Cincinnati 
. 21-at Pittsburgh 
28-ATLANTA 
5—at Cleveland .. 


. 11—PITTSBURGH (Sat.) 


Sept. 12—at Cleveland 
Sept. 19-at Denver 
Sept. 26-at Miami 
Oct. 3-at San Francisco . 
Oct. 10-BUFFALO 
Oct, 18-at New England 
Oct. 24—BALTIMORE 
Oct, 31—at Buffalo 
Nov, 7—MIAMI : 
Nov. 14-TAMPA BAY 
Nov, 21—NEW ENGLAND 
Nov. 28-at Baltimore 
Dec. 5—WASHINGTON 
12-CINCINNATI 


“a 12~-at Houston 
Sept. 19-SAN DIEGO 
Sept. 26-BUFFALO 
Oct. 3-at Baltimore 
Oct. 10-at Cincinnati 
Oct. 17-SEATTLE 
Oct. 24—MIAMI 
31-KANSAS CITY 
. 7-at Denver 3 
. 14-at New York Jets . 
21-CLEVELAND 
28-at Oakland 
. 5-at Pittsburgh . 
. 12-NEW ENGLAND 


7-al New England... 


21-31 
3-13 
14-9 
50-17 
14-17 
13-31 


17-38 
3-46 
0-16 
6-17 

17-14 
7-41 


Sept. 12-DENVER 

Sept. 19—at Baltimore . 

Sept. 26—GREEN BAY 

Oct. 3-at Cleveland 

. 10-TAMPA BAY 
17-at Pittsburgh 

. 24—at Houston . 
31-CLEVELAND 


. 14-HOUSTON 

Nov. 21-al Kansas City 
28—-PITTSBURGH 

. 6-at Oakland (Mon.) 

. 12—at New York Jets 


Sept. 12-SAN DIEGO ; 
Sept, 20-OAKLAND (Mon.) 
Sept. 26—NEW ORLEANS 
Oct. 3-at Buffalo 

Oct. 10-at Washington 
Oct. 17-at Miami 

Oct. 24-~DENVER 

Oct. 31-at Tampa Bay 
Nov. 7-PITTSBURGH 

Nov. 14~-at Oakland 

Nov. 21-CINCINNATI 

Nov. 28-at San Diego 
Dec. 5—at Denver 

Dec, 12-CLEVELAND 


Sept. 12—PITTSBURGH 


Sept. 20—at Kansas City. . 


Sept. 26-at Houston ._. 
Oct. 3-at New England 
Oct. 10-al San Diego 
Oct. 17—at Denver .._. 
Oct, 24—-GREEN BAY 
Oct. 31-DENVER 

Noy. 7-at Chicago . 
Nov. 14—KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 21—at Philadelphia 
Nov. 28-TAMPA BAY 
Dec. 6-CINCINNATI (Mon) 
Dec, 12-SAN DIEGO . 


Baltimore .......0...0000. 
New England . 
Miami _........... 
Buffalo _.. oe 
New York Jets. ere 


Central Division 
Ww 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 


CINCINNATI BENGALS 


17-7 
27-28 
28-7 
45-24 
21-0 
6-23 


8-LOS ANGELES (Mon.) 


. 16-30 


21-24 
17-27 
17-50 
33-30 
20-17 


CLEVELAND BROWNS 


Sept. 12-NEW YORK JETS 38-17 
Sept. 19-al Pittsburgh 14-31 
Sept, 26-at Denver 13-44 
Oct. 3-at CINCINNATI 24-45 
Oct. 10-PITTSBURGH 18-16 
Oct. 17—at Atlanta 20-17 
Oct. 24~SAN DIEGO 

Oct. 31-at Cincinnati 

Nov. 7—at Houston 

Nov, 14—PHILADELPHIA 

Nov. 21—at Tampa Bay 
Nov. 28—MIAMI 

Dec, 5-HOUSTON 

. 12-at Kansas City 


MIAMI DOLPHINS 


Sept. 13-at Buffalo (Mon,) . 31-21 
Sept. 19-at New England ., 14-30 
Sept. 26 -NEW YORK JETS 16-0 
Oct. 3-LOS ANGELES 28-31 
10-at Baltimore 14-28 
17-KANSAS CITY 17-20 
24-at Tampa Bay 
, 31-NEW ENGLAND 
7-at New York Jets 
14—at Pittsburgh 
. 22-BALTIMORE (Man. ) 
28-al Cleveland 
. §5-BUFFALO : 
11—-MINNESOTA (Sat. ). 


PITTSBURGH STEELERS 


Sept. 12—at Oakland .. 28-31 
Sept. 19-CLEVELAND 31-14 
Sept, 26—NEW ENGLAND . 27-30 
Oct. 4—at Minnesota (Mon.) 6-17 
Oct. 10—at Cleveland 16-18 
Oct. 17—CINCINNATI 23-6 
Oct, 24—at New York Giants 

Oct. 31-SAN DIEGO 

Nov. 7-at Kansas City 

Nov. 14-MIAMI 

Nov, 21—HOUSTON 

Nov. 28—-at Cincinnati 

Dec. 5~TAMPA BAY 

Dec. 11-at Houston (Sat.) 


Kansas city 
Tampa Bay . 


NEXT AWAY GAME 
Oct. 31 at N.Y. Giants 
Live on WCAU-TV 
and WIP Radio 
1:00 P.M. 


lil 


27-hole Championship 


Golf Course 


Large Plush Dining Room 
Luxurious Cocktail Lounge 


4 Swimming Pools 
4 Tennis Courts 
Volley Ball Courts 


The Official Club of 
The Eagles Coaching Staff 


Open to Charitable and 
Business organizations 
for: 
Golf Outings 
Private Banquets 
Splash Parties 
Tennis Parties 


Country Club Parkway and Church Road 
Mount Laurel, N.J. 08054 
For information call (609) 235-2118. 
Our office is open 7 days between the hours of 9 AM to 5 PM. 


DALE SEPTER, PGA RICHARD L. BOYER, CCM CARMELLA CARUSO 
Head Professional General Manager House Manager 


LOUDERBACK-NORTH AMERICAN 


The Pro Team hacked by four generations of experience. 
Pennsylvania: CA 4-6400... New Jersey: 665-9595 ... Delaware: OL 2-3055 
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Dodge 1976 NFL Man of the Year Nominations 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL CONFERENCE 

Baltimore Colts Miami Dolphins 

01. Roger Carr 22. Bob Griese 

02. Lydell Mitchell 23. Larry Little 

03. Jackie Wallace 24. Garo Yepremian 
Buffalo Bills New Patriots 
04. Joe DeLamielleure 25. Ray Hamilton 
05. Dave Foley 26. Bill Lenkaitis 
06. Tony Greene 27, John Smith 
Cincinnati Bengals New York Jets 

07. Bob Johnson 28. Richard Caster 
08. Jim LeClair 29. Joe Namath 

09. Rufus Mayes 30. Randy Rasmussen 
Cleveland Browns Oakland Raiders 


10. Don Cockroft 
11. Doug Dieken 
12. Oscar Roan 


Denver Broncos 
13. Lyle Alzado 
14. Calvin Jones 
= 15. Bill Thompson 


z Houston Oilers 

16. Willie Alexander 
17. Billy Johnson 
18. Dan Pastorini 
Kansas City Chiefs 
19. MacArthur Lane 
20. Jan Stenerud 

21. Emmitt Thomas 


4e3e86 


31. Otis Sistrunk 
32. Ken Stabler 
Piisburgh Stolen 
ers 
34. Jim Clack 
35. Franco Harris 
36. J.T. Thomas 
Cha 


oe rgers 
37. Ed Flanagan 
38. Doug Wilkerson 
39. Don Woods 


40. heed Selmon 
41. Barry Smith 
42. Steve Spurrier 


:: ae Poeoars 
. Claude Hu 
45. Mike Tilleman as 


soars Bears 

46. Mike Adamle 
47. Craig Clemons 
48. Gary Hrivnak 
Dallas 


Cowboys 
49. Ralph Neely 
50. Roger Staubach 
51. Mark Washington 
Detroit Lions 


52. Bob Kowalkowski 
53. Herb Orvis 

54. Charlie Sanders 
Green Bay Packers 
55. John Gra 

56. Mike McCoy 
57. Rich McGeorge 
Los Angeles Rams 
58. Harold Jackson 


59. Lawrence McCutcheon 


60. Jack Youngblood 
Minne: 


jsota Vikings 
61. Cari Eller 
62. Ed White 
63. Ron Yary 


New Orleans Saints 
64. Archie Manning 
65. Derland Moore 
66. Bob Pollard 


New York Giants 
67. Dave Jennings 
68. Craig Morton 
69. Clyde Powers 


Philadelphia 

70. Mike Boryla 
71, John Buntin 
72. Charlie Smi 

St. Louls Cardinals 
73. Jim Hart 

74. Jackie Smith 
75. Larry Stallings 
San Francisco 49ers 
76. Cas Banaszek 
77. Bruce Taylor 
78. Gene Washington 
Seattle Seahawks 
79. Norm Evans 
80. Ken Geddes 
81, Fred Hoaglin 
Washi 


82. Ken Houston 
83. Brig Owens 
84. Pete Wysocki 


Fill in bath numbers shown 
next to players’ names. 
Please print numbers clearly 
in this manner: 


0123456189 


The Pro Football Hall of Fame of Canton, — 
Ohio, has preselected three candidates 3 
from each of the 28 NFL teams based 
on overall performance and civic in- 
volvement. You, the football fan, 
vote for the player you judge most 
outstanding. The winner will re- 
ceive the handsome bronze Tete 
Gladiator Trophy and a $10, E 
Scholarship Fund, provided by 
Dodge, will be set up in his name in the 
in which he plays. The four runners-up wi 
have $2,006: Scholarships set up in their 
names, in their cities; and the leaders 
in each of the other 23 cities will have 
a $1,000 Scholarship named for 
each of them. The awards will be 
announced on national television on 
NBC-TV at a 1976 post-season game. 
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Dodge 1976 NFL Man of the Year Nominations 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL CONFERENCE 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL CONFERENCE 

Baltimore Colts Miami Dolphins 

01. Roger Carr 22. Bob Griese 

02. Lydell Mitchell 23. Larry Little 

03. Jackie Wallace 24. Garo ee 
Buffalo Bills Now England Patriots 
04. Joe DeLamielleure 25. Ray Hamilton 
05. Dave Foley 26. Bill Lenkaitis 
06. Tony Greene 27. John Smith 
Cincinnati Fy New York Jets 


Benga 
07. Bob Johnson 
08. Jim LeClair 
09. Rufus Mayes 
Cleveland Brown 


t is 
10, Don Cockroft 
11. Doug Dieken 
12. Oscar Roan 


ver Broncos 
13. Lyle Alzado 
14. Calvin Jones 
15. Bill Thompson 
Houston Ollers 
16. Willie Alexander 
17. Billy Johnson 
18. Dan Pastorini 
Kansas City Chiets 
19. MacArthur Lane 
20. Jan Stenerud 


21. Emmitt Thomas 


(i) 
28. Richard Caster 
29, Joe Namath 
30. Randy Rasmussen 
Oakland Raiders 
31. Otis Sistrunk 
32, Ken Stabler 
33. Gene Upshaw 
Pittsburgh Steelers 
34. Jim Clack 
35. Franco Harris 
36. J.T. Thomas 


Cha 
37. Ed Flanagan 
38. Doug Wilkerson 
39. yh loods 
Yampa Bay Buccaneers 
40. Leroy Selmon 
41. Barry Smith 
42. Steve Spurtier 


Atlanta Falcons 

43. Steve Bartkowski 
44, Claude Humphrey 
45. Mike Tilleman 


Chicago Bears 
46 ee Adamle 


47. Craig Clemons 
48. Gary Hrivnak 


Dallas Cowboys 

49. Ralph Neely 

50. Roger Staubach 
51. Mark Washington 


Detroit Lions 

§2. Bob Kowalkowski 
53. Herb Orvis 

54. Charlie Sanders 
6 Packers 


een 

55. John Gra 

56. Mike McCoy 
57. Rich McGeorge 
Los Angeles Rams 
58. Harold Jackson 


59. Lawrence McCutcheon 


60. vauch by 
61. Cari Eller 
62. Ed White 
63. Ron Yary 


New Orleans Saints 
64. Archie Manning 
65. Derland Moore 
66. Bob — 


New York Giants 
67. Dave Jennings 
68. Craig Morton 
69. Clyde Powers 
Philadelphia Eagles 
70. Mike Boryla 
71, John Buntin 
72, Charlie Sm 

St. Louls Cardinals 
73. Jim Hart 

74, Jackie Smith 
75. Larry Stallings 
Sai Mors 


in Francisco 

76. Cas Banaszek 
77. Bruce Taylor 
78. Gene Washington 
Seatile Seahawks 
79. Norm Evans 
80. Ken Geddes 

81, Fred Hoaglin 
Washington Redskins 
82. Ken Houston 
83. Brig Owens 

64. Pete Wysocki 


Fill in both numbers shown 
next to players’ names, 
Please print numbers clearly 
in this manner: 


0123456189 


The Pro Football Hall of Fame of Canton, — 
Ohio, has preselected three candidates 
from each of the 28 NFL teams based 2= 
on overall performance and civic in- 
volvement. You, the football fan, 
vote for the ee you judge most 
outstanding. The winner will re~ == 
ceive the handsome bronze Dodge = 
Gladiator Trophy and a $10, : 
Seer Fund, provided by 
Dodge, will be set up in his name in the city 
in which he plays. The four runners-up will 
have $2,000. Scholarships set yeas their 
names, in their cities; and the leaders 
in each of the other 23 cities will have 
a $1,000 Scholarship named for 
each of them. The awards will be 
announced on national television on 
NBC-TV at a 1976 post-season game. 
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Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100’s— 
you get a lot to like. 


ae pln fo 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined es es, ate ce 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. [RM@itnaichunmele 1.1mg. nicotine — ee - 


~ 100's:17mg:'tar;"1.1mg. nicotine av. Dercigara FIC! Report Apr.76 eh oe 
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Once again, TV service technicians 
_ give these opinions about Zenith: 


I. Best Picture. 


Again this year, in a nationwide survey 
of the opinions of independent TV service 
technicians, Zenith was selected, more than 
any other brand, as Question: In general, 
Mm. the color TV with the | °f al! the color TV J 


. brands you are familiar 
est picture. with, which one would 
you say has the best 
overall picture? 
Answers: 


Other Brands q 


About Equal 
Don't Know... 1 
Note: Answers total over 100% ’ 
due to multiple responses. u } 
ey 
‘i 


II. Fewest Repairs. 
In the same opinion survey, the service 


technicians selected Zenith as the color TV * 
needing the fewest repairs. ' 


Question: In general, ‘ne 
of all the color TV 

brands you are familiar 

with, which one would. 

you say requires the 

fewest repairs? 

Answers: 


We're proud of our record 
‘products. But if it should ever 
doesn't live up to your expectat 
of the service technicians’ survey 
Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corf 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60639. 


ppendable quality 

a Zenith product 
you want details 

D the Vice President, 
pn, 1900 N. Austin 


About Equal 
Don't Know 


A rich blend of 
. Model SH2541X. 


The Panorama IV. Sophisticated 25" diagonal consd 
soft Silver coloring and simulated Rosewood cabine 
Simulated TV picture. 


EMITH 100% SOLID-STATE 


CHROMACOLOR II 


= The quality goes in before the name goes on: 


